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Wheat and all our cereals belong to that divi- 
sion of the endogenous or monocotyledonous class, 
which, from their glumes or chaff scales, have re- 
ceived the name of glumales. This class is distin- 
guished by endogenous stems, non-separable bark, 
parallel-veined haves, and an ovary of a single co- 
tyledon. 

The natural order includes the carex or sedge 
family (cyperacee) ; but the grass family (gramin- 
ace@) is distinguished as follows :— 

1. Graminacee.—Evergreen herbs, with cylin- 
drical and usually fistular stems closed at the 
— The stems are covered with a coat of si- 

ex and are sometimes solid. Leaves narrow, un- 
divided, with a split sheath, and a membraneous 
expansion (ligule) starting alternately from the 
joints (nodes). 

2. Cyperacee.—Grasslike herbs, with solid stems, 
seldom with partitions at their nodes, frequently 
angular. Leaves narrow, undivided, and when 
wrapping round the stem it is with a tubular and 
not a split sheath. i 

The corn or cereal grasses are cultivated for 
their seeds, which consist of the following parts:— 
the perisperm (dia- 
gram 1, a), which 
supports }, the em- 
bryo, with its radicale, 
c, from which in ger- 
mination proceed the 
roots; and d, a plum- 
ule or bud, which 
forms the ascending 
axis to support the 
leaves, and ultimate- 
ly flowers and fruits 
or seeds. These 
parts are included in 
an integument of 
two membranes (e), 
Diagram 1.—Grain of Wheat 8-l. which after grinding 
in wheat, is left as the bran. 

Now, in a perfectly well-formed grain of wheat, 
the exterior will be p _ and rounded, the integu- 
ments unbroken and notshrivelled. But grain ofall 





$ kinds is liable to be poor and thin, and so capable 


of yielding but little feculent matter, a principle 
upon which its feeding properties and commercial 
value mainly depend. And it is also subject to 
many forms of disease, one of which, ergot, results 
in a most exaggerated form of the grain, and con- 
verts what would otherwise be nutritious constitu- 
ents into matter that is said to act as a virulent 
poison. 


Amongst all the cereals, wheat takes the highest 
rank, a position to which it is entitled: from the 
quantity and agreeable nature of the nutritive seeds, 
as alsofrom the strength of constitution of ‘the 
plant, being suited to almost every climate, and 
cultivated in most degrees of latitude from the tor- 
rid to the frigid zone. : 

This general adaptability to different climatal 
circumstances is not, as might at first be supposed, 
due to a long list.of distinct species, as it is doubt- 
ful whether all wheats ought not to be comprehen- 
ded under one specific form ; but its very liability 
to change of form and habit, that is, its facility of 
making varieties under different methods of culti- 
vation, such as sowing in autumn or spring. Its 
distinctive constitution, such as hardy and delicate, 
derived from the difference in climate of its ac- 
customed place of growth, and, indeed, even the 
varied proportionals of the chemical constituents 
of different forms, are all so many changes, in- 
duced by the action of external circumstances. 
upon a species of plant highly susceptible of such 
influences, with, at the same time, a wonderful fa- 
cility of preserving the identity of each form where 
such conditions are constant. 

It was for some time considered that wheat be- 
longed to the genus triticum, perhaps from the form 
of its spike of flowers and the peculiar flavor of its 
herbage : this latter fact, which becomes apparent 
upon crushing the leaves of a young wheat plant 
or leaves of the couch—iriticum repens—in a pecu- 
liar disagreeable odour, is, doubtless, derivable 
from the presence of an essential oil, to which 
we may perhaps attribute the medicinal proper- 
ties which cause the emetic action on dogs; and 
this unison of quality in the herbage of wheat and 
the wild triticums would at least lead to the infer- 
ence of the affinity of the plants producing it. 

* Wheat has of late been Hecided upor as belong- 
ing to the genus .£gilops, perhaps all our forms 
having been produced from the .£gilops ovata. 
Upon this subject a beautifully illustrated paper 
will be found in the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, with a detailed account of the experi- 
ments by which the changes from the wild grass to 
the cultivated wheat were produced by M. Fabre. 

There can now, therefore, be no doubt as to the 
origin of our cultivated cereal, and as the author 
of this; Essay has the «xgilops in cultivaton he 
would add that he sees no dfficulty in receiving M. 
Fabre’s conclusions. 

These prefatory remarks have been made as con- 
cise as possible consistently with tracing the bo- 





tanical position and origin of wheat. I shall, 
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therefore, now proceed with more particular de- 
tails in an essay on the development of the roots 
of wheat in cultivation, adopting the following di- 
visions, as proposed by the Koyal Agricultural so- 
ciety, in the consideration of the subject. 
‘lst. Characteristics of roots of autumn and 
spring sown wheats. 
2nd. Acclimatization. 
3d. Development to what extent affected by 
top-dressings at various periods of growth. 
4th. Lifting action of frost, commonly called 
throwing out. 

1. Characteristics of Roots, §&c.—In describing this 
subject it will be well to point out the facts con- 
nected with seed-sowing and its progress in the 
following order :— 

a. The preparation of the seed. 

b. The processes connected with germination. 

c. The after development of winter and spring 
wheat. 

a. There is no plant more liable to attacks from 
epiphytes, commonly called blights, than wheat, and 
experience has taught the farmer that various 
chemicals—such as the caustic alkalis, salts of cop- 
per, iron, and arsenic—if used as a pickle to the 
seed previous to sowing, prevents blight; and this 
is attempted to be —e upon the assumption 
that these matters kill the sporules of the fungi, 
but my own experiments upon this subject, together 
with careful investigation, seem to warrant the 
conclusion that the beneficial action of these sub- 
stances depends upon their destroying the germi- 
nating power of malformed and diseased seeds. 

About three years since I planted four plots of 
wheat in the following order :— 

9 


Much diseased, 





Much diseased 


wheat, without treated with 


| 











pickle. sulphate of coppper. 
- oo 4. 
Perfect picked | Perfect picked 
seed, without | seed with 
pickle. sulphate of copper. 

















The results of these experiments were as under: 
Plot 1. Much of the seed germinated, but the 
crop was much blighted, both in straw and 
grain: in fact, scarcely a perfect ear of the 
latter. 

Plot 2. A very small quantity of the seed germ- 
wry the few resulting ears were free from 
blight. 

Plot 3. Germinated, with a good and clean 
resulting crop. 

Plot 4. The same result as Plot 3. 

These experiments show that the pickling of 
wheat destroys the seed so as to prevent germina- 
tion when the seed is diseased or ill-formed; but 
if perfect seed were always employed, no pickling 
is at all necessary, it being perfectly true that a 
diseased progeny must result from an imperfect 
stock in plaats no less than in animals. 

In committing the seed to the ground,’ theory 
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confirms the practical propriety of sowing neither 
too shallow nor too deep, as the former renders it 
exceedingly liable to be eaten by birds; and if so 
shallow as to be exposed to light and air, the chem- 
ical —— attendant upon germination are not 
so carried on as to ensure the best results. If, 
again, it be sown too deep, though the first evil be 
avoided, yet germination beyond a certain depth 
is next to impossible, and if brought about, the 
following evil is sure to result, namely, the re-root- 
ing takes place at the upper joints, and the lower 
parts of the oy oy stem and roots die away, thus 
causing a great loss in the vitality of a plant so cir- 
cumstanced, as may be seen in the annexed dia- 
gram, where the rooting process is just commen- 
cing. 








Diagram 2 (two-thirds of the actual size.)—Blade of wheat 
rooting badly from deep sowing. a a, joint roots. 


This evil, however, rectifies itself to a consider- 
able extent in winter sown wheat, but in spring 
wheat deep sowing always irretrievably weakens 
the crop, as there is not time to remedy the evil 
in the way pointed out. 

Upon this subject the following experiments by 
Petri, may not be inaptly quoted :— 


Seed sown to Came above Number of plants 
the depth of ground in that came up. 
zinch - - Ildays- - - - jths. 
A* .+-@&%..-+-+ AL 
a « - - 18 * - - - + Zths. 
3% - - 20 “ -~ - - - 6-8ths. 
.* - - Ql & - - - + 4-8ths. 
5 . - @ % ~ = - = Zths. 
6“ - - 93 « - - - - Ath 


| 
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This table demonstrates what I have found in 
my own experiments in wheat planting—that from 
1 to 2 inches is the best depth; beyond this the 
lant becomes liable to joint-rooting, and besides 
osing much time in coming up they become thin 
and attenuated and do not stool or tiller, or if so 
this process is weak and irregular, inasmuch as the 
lateral buds proceed from the axils of the leaves, 
as in diagram 2 aa; and if one bud succeed 
another from below upwards, decay of some buds 
and irregularity in the growth of others is the re- 
sult; if only the upper bud succeeds, which is the 
general case, much time is lost in the rectification 
of the plant by the decay of its lower parts. 
b. The seed having been sown as evenly as pos- 
sible at the required depth, the following changes 


take place. The grain begins to obtain moisture | 


from the soil, and consequently enlarges in size: 
in a few days the embryo shows a great change, 
in that it has become enlarged both above and be- 
low, the lower part soon protruding as a rootlet, 
the upper as a bud, quickly to develope leaves.— 
Coincident with this proceed the chemical changes 
in the cotyledon, from which the germ is supplied 
with its food until the roots on the one hand, and 


the leaves on the other, become capable of acting, Pp 


the one as purveyors, and the other as eliminators 
of that food with which the plant may be sur- 
rounded in the soil and the atmosphere, and upon 
which depends its after welfare. 

If wholesome plant-food be in the soil, it pro- 
gresses favourably; if the reverse, disease or death 
will be the result. If the supply of these be insuf- 
ficient, the produce is small; if too great, we get 
blighted leaves and straw, with too small a pro- 
portional of corn. If bad seed be sown, we have 
a diseased and malformed plant, resulting in thin, 
diseased, and consequently blighted grain. All 
this, however, depends upon the air the plants get 
to breathe; if full of noxious vapours, they die; a 
small quantity of such gases as sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, sulphurous acid gas, and muriatic acid gas, 
acting as a poison, and thus preventing wheat from 
being grown in the neighborhood of some chemical 
and manufacturing works. 











c. We now enter upon a more minute description 
of the subsequent changes that take place in the 
owth of wheat roots. After the radicle a, diagram 
, has burst through the integument, lateral rootlets 
begin to develope themselves to its right and left, 
which, im their young state, are but sheaths from 
which protrude the true roots b, this method of 
growth being distinguished by the botanist as en. 
dorrhizal, from the Greek word svov, within, and 
is a characteristic 
of endogenous 
plants, especiallyof 
the grasses. These 
roots elongate for 
a greater or less 
length without 
branching, when 
slight projections 
manifest them- 
selves, through 
which shoot branch- 
es (fibres), which 
themselves go 
through the same 
rocess of branch- 
ing, giving rise to 
brils), a process 
ich i = the 
better understood 
by examining the 
following diagrams. 
Now during win- 
ter this root devel- 
opment is fast or 
slow, according as 
the weather is open pjagram 3.—Germinating Wheat. 
or mild, and cold a. Radicle. bb Rootlets. 
andfrosty. Incold e Plumule. 
weather it is nearly quiescent; a few mild days, 
however, result in one or more fresh rootlets bud- 
ding from near the base of the old ones, coinci- 
dent with which a bud starts from the axil of the 
first leaf. 








m 4 (one-third of 
the actual size.)—Win- 
ter wheat sown at dif- 
ferent times. 


Fig. 3. September, 1855.” 
Fig. 2. January, 1856. 
Fig. 1. February, 1856. 
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If the plant be hardy, each of its early leaves 
may deve ope a like bud, when new roots will also 
start for their nutrition, until we have the initiative 
of several heads of wheat from a single seed.— 
(Diagram 5, figs. 1, 2, a, a.) 








Fig. 2. 


Diagram 5.—a, a, a. Buds starting from the axilla of the 
root-leaves, which are turned back to show them. 


Thus we have in the early growth of wheat the 


two organs, roots and leaves, keeping pace with | 


each other in their development, new buds always 


causing the starting of new roots, whilst the older ' 


roots branch into fibres and fibrils; still farther re- 
moved from the centre of growth, the older root- 
lets providing for the necessities of the primitive 
plants, whilst the newer ones take care of the 
more recent buds. 

This process of tillering is much interfered with 
by the following causes. A too thick sowing, like 
thick planting of trees, causes the plants to grow 
up thin and emaciated, and t' = .e central axis 
is elongated; in which case i.e iateral buds are 
not usually brought to | geen or, if they do 
grow, it is only thin and irregularly, and without 


a:disposition to rebranch; for it must be remem- 
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| bered that when lateral branches are strong they 
| in turn give off others. 
The thin mode of growth is induced in even thin 
; Sowing with a very mild autumn and winter, when 
| the wheat is called winter-proud. Here, then, the 
| winter has not succeeded in sufliciently crippling 
| the upward growth of the plant; that is, its develop- 
ment has not been arrested, and this explains the 
—— upon which a hard winter is often bene- 
| cial to the wheat crop, and which has hitherto 
| been attributed to slugs and insects being killed by 
the frost. Upon this point, however, it may be 
remarked, that the winter of 1854-5 was one of the 
; severest of late years, yet insect life in the sum- 
mer of 1855 was more prolific than usual, the fact 
| being, that for many weeks the ground was so hard 
| and frozen that the natural enemies of these crea- 
| tures were starving, such as birds, whilst the dor- 
mant insects suffered comparatively little, and were 
thus ready to come forth in myriads in early sum- 
mer. 

The foregoing remarks upon winter-proud wheat, 
or otherwise a poor crop, explain the action of 
feeding off thin or improperly tillered wheat by 
i sheep, a mode of farming which in some districts 
| is attended with the most beneficial results; whilst 
_even the most unsparing use of the scythe we have 
‘ geen to work wonders from a like cause. 


/ 





—~_? 
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Diagram 6.—A lengthened axis of growth. 
a,a,a. Buds. 6,6, b. Rootlets. 

Now as tne processes hitherto described are 
dormant or active in proportion as the weather is 
colder or warmer, no sooner does the open weather 
of — commence than a renewed action sets in 
in the growth of the wheat-plant. Many of the 
older fibres die in the wheten, tat in the spring new 
rootlets are pushed out, fresh fibrils branch from 
the fibres, and new buds are produced. This ac- 
tion goes on until the central axis has consider- 
ably elongated itself, when tillering ceases and the 
whole energy of the roots is devoted to supply the 

lant now rendered larger by increased leaves and 
increasing stems, when tillering altogether ceases, 
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and the tillered stems, varying from 5 to 20, or| tite that requires new roots and fresh rootlets to 


even more, according to circumstances, produce 
ears of grain which ripen pretty much at the same 
time. 

In oats, lateral branches start from the axils of 
the leaves above ground, and hence tillered oats 
are mostly mixed with ripe and unripe branches. 

These, then, are the circumstances usually at- 

tendant upon the growth of autumn-sown—usually 
called winter-wheat—it now remains to consider 
the difference in these respects in that sown in 
spring. 
In dealing with this question we must not forget 
that spring and autumn wheat are not specifically dis- 
tinct, and that both the one and the other may be 
sown in any month of the year; a subject upon 
which [ have experimented again and again, and 
thus given a spring wheat the habit of a winter one, 
and the reverse. 

The following experiments with Red-Lammas 
wheat was carried out by myself in 1851-2. A plot 
of 5 yards square was drilled at 9 inches apart on 
the 14th day of each month of the year: if, how- 
ever, that fell on a Sunday the next day after:— 

Table of the Growth of W heat in each Month of the Year. 





} en me OS eg 
Years. | Month. (Height. E04.” 


[Re in. | 
1851 June -- | 3 5) 


3 | Clean straw. 

July - - | 2 10 2 | Ditto. 

‘August - | 4 1 | 4 | Ditto. 

‘September | 3 11 | 4 | Ditto. 

October - | 3 10 | 4 | Rather blighted. 

‘November | 3 9 | 4 | Ditto. 

‘December | 3 10! 3% | Much blighted 
ins2) January - {| 3 10 | 3% | Ditto. 

February 3.66 4% |! Ditto. 

March - | | ) Failed as a crop, 

‘April - - | but some ears 

‘May - - ') ripened. 








The winter was mild and wet. All the samples 
were gathered in August. The September, Octo- 
ber, and November plots gave the best samples.— 
That sown in March, April, and May was by far 
the worst of the series. Blight, both in straw and 
ear, was most prevalent from December through 





the spring months. That sown in June, July, Au- 
gust, and September was clean in the straw, but | 
the ears of the July sample, though they ripened, | 
were remarkably small. 

From this experiment we see that although our | 


supply. It is on this account that winter wheat 
can be transplanted in spring with but little check 
to its growth, and even the tufts can be divided 
into slips, which is indeed a useful mode of aug- 
menting our crop in experiments upon new and 
rare varieties. 

In April of last year, 1855, I transplanted a plot 
of nursery wheat from a field on the farm to one 
of my experimental plots: it was put in rows eight 
inches apart and about two or three inches in the 
rows; the result of the experiment was, that 
scarcely a plant failed, the straw was good, and 
the ears of corn of unusual length, and besides, 
this plot became ripe not later than that in the field 
from which my plants were taken. 

Another experiment with wheat may be here 
detailed as tending to show the general hardy na- 
ture of the wheat-plant. In October, 1849, I 
planted a small patch of wheat, which I kept con- 
stantly cut down during the summer of 1850, so as 
to prevent the formation of flowers: it stood the 
winter of 1850-1, and became a tolerable crop in 
the summer of 1851. 

Now although the difference in growth of spring 
and winter wheat is merely one of degree, it yet 
entails upon the farmer a different mode of treat- 
ment. inter wheat may be sown thin, especially 
if provision has not to be made against a super- 
abundance of insects, such as wire-worms, slugs 
and the like. 

A weak plant or a thin crop can often be re- 
paired in their effects, by adopting processes to 
cause tillering, such as mowing, eating off with 
sheep, treading, and rolling. A new growth and 
fresh vigour can be imparted by special manures, 
to be presently more especially adverted to. And 
even transplantation may be had recourse to where 
it would pay for the trouble and expense. 

With respect to spring sown wheat, as each seed 
only brings forth three or four ears, it should be 
planted thicker in the row and drill to insure its 
covering the ground, than in winter wheat; a treat- 
ment required in part, to prevent the ill effects of 
drought which is not unlikely to supervene. And 
as the soil has not a winter before it to mellow and 
crumble it, it should be more carefully prepared, 
and if possible a more even and uniform depth of 
sowing should be adopted. 

2. .Acclimatization.—From what has been already 
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wheat sown in the autumn months certainly suc- | advanced it will be seen that although wheat is 
ceeded best, yet that of the spring months gave a} adapted in its varieties to almost every degree of 
yield; and indeed winter varieties of wheat are | temperature, succeeding better in temperate than 
often not sown until as Jate as the latter end of in tropical heat, it is yet derived from a wild grass, 
February; and we must remember that if winter | Whose natural habitat may be said to be that of a 
wheat be left until the spring for sowing, it behaves, | warm climate. Hence, then, the wheat-plant has 
in its rooting and tillering, much as spring wheat; | great powers of adapting itself to circumstances, 
and hence, then, the difference is merely one of | 2nd this is not only so as regards the world at large, 
growth, and which may be described in a few| but we shall see, on inquiry, that even the slight 
words. | inflexions of difference presented in our own island, 
Winter wheat sends out new roots and fresh fi- | Day, even in the uplands and lowlands of a single 
brils in spring, and at the same time tillers and | a have a decided influence on the growth of 
forms tufts, each shoot of which also roots like the | the wheat-plant. 
central blade, and all this second growth occurs| If we review the geography of a central count 
just when spring wheat is coming up. | of England, for example, Gloucestershire, we shall 


In spring wheat there is little disposition to til- | see that it is divided into two districts—hill and 
ler, as the growth is quick the root has no period | Vale: the flat valley of the Severn, extending from 
of rest, and therefore its fibres and fibrils are de- | South to north for about 30 miles in length, and 
veloped regularly, and have no fresh impulse of | nearly 20 broad, has a range of hills on the eastern 
growth like wheat that has stood the cold of win-| Side, rising from the vale with a steep escarpment, 
ter, and is prepared to meet the milder season of | thus forming the Cotteswold district, which presents 
spring, with an invigorated constitution and appe- | variations in height toas much as 1,200 feet above 
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the level of the sea. Now on these hills the pre- 
vailing sorts of wheat will be the hardier red va- 
rieties, whilst in the vale the finer white kinds are 
those planted on good, well-drained land; but in| 
the stiff unmitigated liasclays, the heavy, woolly- | 
eared winter wheat is much cultivated on account | 
of its enormous yield. 

In choosing wheat for seed, attention should | 
always be paid to the circumstances of climate and | 
soil. I have many times tried to grow the spelt 
wheats from India, but have not succeeded in ripen- | 
ing it, though at first it grows away freely and | 
gives great promise. Experiments now pending 
with .£gilops threaten failure from the difficulty of 
ripening the seed; but here, as I have the wild 
grass to deal with, and my object is to change it 
in form and habit, acclimatization will be an ex- | 
pected result of a continuance of the experiments. 

Seed wheat should always be chosen from a poor | 
soil for growth on a richer one, and from a cold, 
climate for cultivation in a warmer: acting con- 
trary to this rule often induces disease anda short- | 
ness in the yield. In Gloucestershire the hill far- 
mer chooses seed from the exposed chalk wolds of , 
Wilts, whilst the vale farmer gets his seed from | 
the hills. But in the same manner as spring wheat ' 
may be cultivated into a winter — so may 
= sort of wheat become acclimatised by careful | 
cultivation: this, however, sometimes entails a 
slight change of form, and hence have arisen tall 
and dwarf varieties, early and late forms, and others 
far too numerous to be entered upon in this place. 
New varieties of wheat are constantly becoming | 
the fashion with the agriculturist, but it must not’ 
be concluded that this is the result of caprice, as 
it is the nature of derivative plants to lose some of | 
their qualities after a long career of changes, and ' 
hence varieties are always useful us a change; and 
the more distinctive these are, if adapted to our 
soil and climate, the better. 


3. Development: to what extent affected by top-. 
dressings at various periods of growth.—It would be 
useless to reproduce in this place the many analyses | 
that have from time to time been made of wheat, 
both as respects its straw and grain, or to attempt | 
to show from these that the eee must _ | 
tain the ingredients of its structure from the media | 
by which it is surrounded, as these are points | 
which are settled both by practical experience and ! 
theoretical reasoning. e now know that where | 
chemical matters are constantly being taken from | 
the soil in crops, so must they be as constantly re- 
turned either by direct or indirect means, and in ' 
the growth of wheat we can apportion such sub- 
stances either with a view to straw or grain in par- , 
tieular, and indeed almost determine for the pro- | 


enous manures applied to the growing wheat are 
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or the most part remunerative, while the pure min- 
eral manures are not: indeed the dictum, laid down 
of mineral manures being best adapted for roots and 
nitrogenous kinds for cereals, may, I think, be 
deemed a settled matter in practice. Admitting, 


| then, this conclusion in its simplicity, I would here 


beg to point out a reason for the employment of 
special nitrogenous manures in cereal crops founded 
on an examination of the structure of the wheat 
leaves on the one hand, and of those of the turnip 
on the other, whieh, though it may in all probability 
affect future discussions upon this subject, are yet 
not meant as arguments in opposition to, or support 
of, one theory or the other. 

If we examine the epidermis of the leaf of 
wheat both from the upper and under side with 
a magnifying power of about 250 diameters, we 
shall be able clearly to make out the stomata or 
breathing pores by which the leaf is dotted.— 
(Diagram 7.) 





























Diagram 7.—Stomata of wheat, about 250 diameters, 250 
1 


Now what we should here notice, is that as the 








duction of an excess of a particular substauce in| wheat-plant grows upright leaves, and does not, 
either. | like the turnip, present a flat under-side of these 
With respect to crops in general, direct manuring | organs to the ground, so the stomata in wheat are as 
to encourage their growth is usually adopted. For | thick on one side of the leaf as on the other, a condi- 
the cereals, however, and especially wheat, this | tion common to other upright growing plants, as 
plan is seldom deemed advisable; but previous | the iris, pink, and the like. 
crops or a dunged winter fallow with roots are, The first sight, however, of a turnip-leaf shows 
usually but preparatives in practice for the wheat | that it differs greatly in this respect from that of 
crop, while special manures are used in various | the leaf of the wheat: the lighter colour of its 
stages of growth or exigences in the progress of | under part evidencing that a very large majority 
wheat. of these pores are situate on the under as compared 
Again, without attempting to decide the question | with the upper side.—( Diagram 8.) 
in dispute as regards the mineral theerg of the Baron; If, then, we for a moment consider that the 
Liebig, or the nitrogenous manures 96 ee leaves are the respiratory organs of plants, that 
and writtes upon by Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert, we they are concersed in the fixation of carbop and 
yet cannot avoid the cenelusies thet epeciel nitro perhaps we may add of eitrogen, end that it is 
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through the stomata that the carbonic acid for the 
carbon if not the ammonia for the nitrogen 1s 
respired, we shall, I think, be able to explain why 
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Diagram &.—Stomata of Turnip, under side, about 250 
diameters, 250 
1 


the surrounding the wheat-plant with ammonaical 
manures at the season of its most vigorous growth may 
be productive of benefit; and though we may in part 
admit the conclusions concerning the rationale of 
the action of these as explained by the chemist, 
namely, that the ammonia given off inthe chemical 
changes of the manure is absorbed by the soil or 
moisture surrounding the plants and from which 
they feed by their roots, yet I cannot help think- 
ing that here is a new element in the argument. 

While we look over a wheat-field on a fine sunny 
day as summer advances, and see the dazzling 
dancing in the atmosphere a few feet over the 
plants, which is caused by the evaporation of water 
through the cellular system of the leaves, we may 
know that the crop is pumping up its food from 
the soil, but as this is just the time for liberating 
ammonia also from the soil, there is, I think, rea- 
son to believe that the atmosphere charged with 
carbonic acid and ammonia is at this very time 
being eagerly respired, and the reason for the de- 
velopment of root keeping pace with that of 
leaves, is that the functions of these two impor- 
tant organs should be duly balanced. 

Wheat in its growing history is completed in a 
few weeks, although the production of strong 
plants for growth, occupies, in the winter varieties, 
many months: and it is just.as the new growth com- 
mences that ammoniacal manures are so beneficial, 
as the nitrogen therefrom has to be eliminated in 
a short time, and as the leaves are small and up- 
right: if we suppose ammonia to be respired by 
them, they will require a quicker, and more con- 
stant and greater discharge of this gas, commenc- 
ing too at a certain time, than is the case with a 
plant with large leaves which grow without any 
serious interruption from their birth, and whose 
under surface is the only inhaling one, and which 
is so arranged as to insure the due but more gradual 
and more certain performance of this office with- 
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out loss; and hence, farm-yard manure, which is 
buried in the soil and which gradually decomposes, 
at first slowly, but faster the longer it is exposed 
to atmospheric and chemical actions, giving its 
inorganic matters in solution through the roots, 
whilst ammonia is given off into the atmosphere; 
indeed, so quickly in some of the warm, close days 
of the early part of September, that every farmer 
knows when this valuable crop is growing fast by 
the peculiar odour he is then aware of in passing 
' a turnip-field. 
| These remarks, though offered with a great de- 
| gree of diffidence, as time for thought and experi- 
| ment is wanting for its clearer elucidation, yet 
| seems to open upa wide field for inquiry: at all 
events they would seem to show that, however com- 
‘plete our chemistry may be, yet in applying it to 
lant-growth the differences in the structure and 
habits of the plants must not be overlooked. 
| As regards the use of manures, the foregoin 
remarks would tend to the recommendation o 
| them as top-dressings for wheat, and to be used 
|in the spring or very early summer. Such ma- 
| nures as are rich in ammonia, and of such a con- 
sistency or in such a condition as to be capable 
of giving off this gas equally and abundantly, are 
those most to be commended; and if my notions 
be correct, the circumstances which would tend 
to this, namely, warm days after occasional spring 
showers acting on a field in which the soil has 
been loosened by hoeing, are just those under 
which the wheat-plant would grow vigorously and 
well. 

It should be mentioned that the crust which 
forms in some soils in winter should be loosened 
in spring, to facilitate this very action, as well as 
to destroy weeds, which latter should never be 
allowed in the wheat-field, as being a set of plants 
whose mode of respiration is different from the 
wheat; from which cause, and being nearer the 
soil, they rob the crop of some of its most valuable 
food, and so blighted straw and starved grain is 
nearly always the result of dirty farming. 

It would make this Essay too long to advert to 
all the special manures which have been adopted 
for top-dressing of wheat; I shall therefore onl 
remark upon a few that are most commonly used, 
of which the following is a short list:— 


. Decomposed or prepared night-soil. 

. Farm-yard dung. 

Guano. 

. Nitrate of soda. 

Soot. 

. Common salt. 

If farm-yard manure or night-soil be applied asa 
top-dressing, it should be ina high state of decom- 
“position, when it often acts very advantageously; 
but the difficulties attendant upon its — 
are so manifest as in a great degree to discourage 
their use. As respects night-soil, could it be ren- 
dered in a form in which it could be readily and 
equally distributed, its richness in nitrogenous 
matters and great abundance ought to ensure its 
very general adoption; but all plans to effect this 
have hitherto resulted in rendering it as dear, if 
not for its results dearer, than guano or special 
chemical substances. 

Guano has been found in most hands to be a 
serviceable top-dressing for the wheat-crop: it is 
applied in various quantities, according to the 
previous cropping and the state and condition of 
the land; but much disappointment has been ex- 
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perienced in its use from its want of genuineness, 
or, if good, the state of the weather has much to 
do with its success. 

Nitrate of soda is often mixed with guano in va- 
rious proportions. I have seen 1 ewt. to 2cwt. of 


guano to the acre produce very decided effects 


upon light soil. In this mixture it is likely that ' 


the chemical decomposition is more equable and 
certain than in either separately; and besides the 
nitrate of soda has such a great power of absorb- 
ing moisture, that in dry days and dewy nights 
much good must result from it in this — this 
effect is probably heightened by mixing salt with 
nitrate of soda. In land tolerably well farmed, 
either after seeds or roots that have been eaten off 
on the soil, or if removed a dunged winter fallow,* 
if on light warm soils, nitrate of soda alone to the 
extent of 1 cwt. to the acre mixed with an equal 
uantity of salt has been found “er useful on the 
pe of the Royal Agricultural College: so I am 
informed by the Professor of Agriculture. 

Soot, on stiff clay, usually called cold land, is 
the most constant top-dressing for wheat; this I 
have seen used for many years past at from 20 to 
40 bushels per acre, and consider it useful not only 
from the ammonia and alkalis which it contains, 
but also to some extent from its colour inducing a 
more decided action of the sun’s rays. It is upon 
this principle that the upland farmer, on thin 
brushy lend, objects to its use, as it burns in dry 
weather. 

Other nitrogenous manures might be mentioned, 
— sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of pot- 
ash, but in these their great price is an objection 
to their extensive use. 

Salt, though not nitrogenous, is useful as a top- 
dressing on other accounts. A friend of mine 
always tops from 1} to 2 ewt. per acre before 
ploughing the clover leys, in which case, besides 
any chemical action, it may be of great use in kill- 
ing the larvz of insects and destroying slugs. He 
says: ‘‘I consider it useful in checking an undue 
luxuriance of straw, and it decidedly reduces the 
amount of flag, and is, I think, of great use against 
mildew. Wealways get brighter straw after salt.”’ 
That salt has a decided influence is now generally 
admitted. The chemist accounts for it on the 
supposition that it renders the silicates more solu- 
ble; but whatever its cause of action it seems 
quite true that though there is usually less straw 
when salt is employed, yet it is generally of a finer 
texture and far better in colour. The professor 
of agriculture at the ee Agricultural College 
informs me, in speaking of the mixture of salt with 
nitrate of soda, that ‘‘ though the salt is not with- 
out its beneficial effect, it is also useful in facilita- 
ting the distribution of the nitrate.’’ 

4. Lifting Action of Frost, commonly called throw- 
ing out.—Soils are very varied in their mechanical 
texture, according to which they are liable to great 
changes under atmospheric influences, amongst 
which the following are most common:— 

a. Pulverization and Expansion after Frost. 
b. Caking after rain. 

c. Compression when filled with moisture. 
d. Cracking in drought. 

a. Some soils hold together with so little tenacity 
as to be shifted about by heavy winds with their 
crops upon them: this is often the case with soils 


* In land which has been by some accident defrauded 
of the manure which would ordinarily have fallen to its 
lot, the action of nitrate of soda is usually very beneticial. 





(Fesrvary, 
| made from the disintegration of the more silicious 
beds of the new red sandstone, an evil which can 














Diagram 9.—Section of New Red Sandstone. 

a. Sandstones. 6. Keuper marl. 
be prevented by a heavy dressing of the stiffer 
keuper marls of the same formation, which are 
usually not far removed from the sand, often 
forming the rounded knolls in Worcestershire, 
, from whence the hauling is usually down hill with 
|the load. These marls were formerly much used 
/as a manure, but as they are found to contain no 
| active principles, marling has been discontinued, 
| but it might still be well to employ it as above as 
| an ameliorator. 

Expansion, which causes the lifting action, 
takes place very generally in clunchy clays and 
marls containing much lime and argillaceous 
matter with but a comparatively small admixture 
of sand. Frost penetrates into its intestines and 
by its expansion in thawing, crumbles the land to 
such an extent that it occupies a much greater 
space than it did in its more solid condition, and 
henee the lifting action by expansion. Some of 
the soils on the chalks and oolities are liable to 
this, and the result is that the wheat-plant is 
frequently lifted out of its place and left unplanted 
after the rains have once again rendered the soil 
more solid in its texture. “This tendency is much 
mitigated in the winter wheat by tilth ploughing 
when after turnips, and here less pulverization is 
necessary; much more, however, after seeds, un- 
less the land be tolerably free from weeds; but, on 
the other hand, the roots of seeds prevent lifting 
to a considerable extent. 

Much of the injury from lifting is often prevent- 
ed by the heavy rains by which frost is sometimes 
succeeded, which causes the soil to work down 
again around the roots, and in dry weather even to 
form a pellicle on the surface: this action may be 
, ano | assisted by —- or, as is sometimes 
done, by sheep-treading in March, to be followed, 
however, by hoeing and top-dressing, in order to 
loosen the soil, and thus expose it with its chemi- 
cal matters to the action of the atmosphere at 
the time of accelerated growth. The best method 
which I have observed to obviate the lifting 
tendency in soils liable to it is to get as large root 
crops as possible, and always leave the leaves to 
be ploughed in. This ultimately tends to a more 
— pulverization, and induces the formation 
of a loamy soil by a gradual admixture of vegetable 
matter. Farm-yard manure under furrow in such 
soils, unless very rotten, sometimes aggravates the 
evil of lifting, as its decomposition takes place but 
slowly, and straws of long dung are irregular con- 
ducting media for water and ice in the soil: it is 
for this, among other reasons, that direct manur- 
ing for wheat is not at all in favour certainly in 
the midland counties. 

Expansion takes place in some of the stiff argil- 
laceous lands of the lias and Oxford clays, in 
which much rain acts not by causing crumbling 
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and lifting, but the enlarging of the — mass, 
which is compressed so tightly around the roots as 
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to deprive these organs of free power of 
growth and action. This plastic element is 
very injurious to wheat from the compar- 
ative slowness with which chemical decom- 
osition proceeds, as it does not readily let 
in either air or light, and besides it is un- 
usually cold, as all land must be that so 
resolutely retains water. Here draining, 
clay-burning, dressing with town refuse, as 
ashes and the like, judicious cropping, the 
use of long dung, and indeed whatever con- 
tributes to the disintegration of its present 
texture, and admixture with other sub- 
stances is of advantage. Under these cir- 
cumstances of soil one can understand how 
it is that the farmer cannot always ‘‘get 
upon ’’ his land—for in some seasons the _ 
P ough would turn up clods only to be un- - ~ 
aked bricks, at others the whole would be 
a tenacious paste. On such soils again one 
does not wonder at the foxhunter calling it 
a ‘‘stiff country,’’ or that the farmer should 
feel especially anxious when the hounds 
are out, as evinced by the more than ordi- 
narily earnest warning of ‘‘ ‘ware wheat ”’ ? 
in a field in which the marks of the horses Diagram 10.—Showing the effects of the cracking of soil 
feet would not be effaced for months. _ em drought. 

Cracking in Drought is a condition to which stiff | impeded, fibrils do not branch, and therefore when 
soils are peculiarly liable: this results in great | rain fills up the cracks (see ey new rootlets 
injury to delicate-rooted plants, and especially | push out from the stems, by which process much 
wheat. If, for example, after a long continuance | time and vitality is lost: indeed, that power is being 
of March winds, the soil be cracked, as shown in — on reparation which should have been em- 
the diagram (10,) it follows that the fibres of the | ployed in tillering and general growth. 
roots are rent, and then thesecondaryroot growthis| February, 1856. 
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To siallions for general use, three years 0. 
THE BUSINESS HORSE. _ |under four, two premiums were offered, and one 
in an essay on the Improvement of Horses, pub- | of them was awarded to a Morgan. To stallions 
lished in the Farmer’s Magazine (London) for for general use, one year old and under two, three 
1845—the writer says the qualities required in the | premiums were offered; two awarded to Morgans. 
business horse ‘‘are speed and endurance,”’ with | To breeding mares and fillies, four premiums were 
the capability of carrying heavy weight with va- | offered; twoawarded to Morgans. To fillies three 
ried pace, through deep ground, across a broken | years old, two premiums offered; one awarded to 
country; and in order that they should possess a Morgan. Fillies one year old, only one premium 
these capabilities, they should have what are com- , awarded, and that toa Morgan. To trotting stal- 
monly termed in hunters’ phraseology, bone, | lions four premiums were offered, and three of 
muscle, and compactness. | them awarded to Morgans. ie 

Now what stock of horses in this country pos-' That this was a very large exhibition of horses, 
sess these qualities in so large a degree as the | is certain; for there were four hundred and fifty- 
Morgans—a breed known and esteemed for activity | three horses entered for premiums. The report 
and great endurance, throughout all the Northern | of every State Fair at the North and West, shows 
States? | that wherever exhibited, the Morgans take the 
They are compactly made, possessing great mus- | highest rank as horses for general use, and so-far 
cular development, with broad and deep chest, superior to their rivals, that so soon as seen the 
short, broad, flat, sinewy legs, with large bone be- bs ctator acknowledges his great superiority.— 
low the knee, the forelegs set wide apart, full the appearance of Silas Hale’s Green Mountain 
quarters, short, strong back, broad across the | Morgan, on the show grounds of Louisville, Ken- 
loins, lengthy sides, with that projection of the | tucky, in 1853, strikingly illustrate this; he met 
ribs, from the spine, which is a sure indication of | with a cordial welcome, and the horse was greeted 
powerful lungs, and consequently of great wind | on his entering the exhibition ring, with such eager 
and bottom—well formed head and neck, good | applause as told, full plainly, that his form and 
withers, splendid eyes, with long wavy mane and | style of action were new, but were ap reciated by 
tail; —s altogether the beau ideal of the! the thousands of strangers before whom he was 
road horse. They are spirited and docile, hearty moving. It is hardly necessary to say he received 
feeders, easily kept, and remarkably long lived. _; the highest premium, as he ha done the same sea- 
By reference to the report of the United States; son at the Michigan State Fair, at Detroit, and 
Agricultural Society’s Fair, held in Boston, Mass., | Ohio State Fair at Dayton, and in 1854 he received 
the fourth week in October, 1855, it appears that! the first premium at the Vermont State Fair at 
three premiums were offered to stallions as ‘* Road- | Brattleboro’; he has also taken several other “al 
sters;°’ of these, all were awarded to stallions of ;miums. He is a horse of great muscular deve “4 
Morgan descent. Four premiums were offered to | ment, and possesses a remarkably bold, spirited, 

stallions for general use, four years old and up-! nervous style of action. T. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


FARM WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 

As in a few weeks more farmers and planters will 
be called to the discharge of those duties on their 
respective estates which are respectively, to lay the 
ground work of their spring crops, we would im- 
plore them most earnestly though respectfully, to so 
execute whatever work they may undertake effectu- 
ally and well—to have their lands thoroughly and 
accurately ploughed, and as thoroughly pulverized 
by rolling and harrowing. They may take our 
word for it that full success—the perfect development 
of the productive capacity of their lands can only be 
attained by perfect preparation. 

We would also implore them, whatever else they 
may do, not to pitch their crops toolarge. The de- 


loads of manure well taken care of, are, intrinsically 
worth more, and will go farther as a fertilizer, than 
twenty loads that may have been kept without re- 
gard to the preservation of its more enriching 
properties. The truth of this proposition is demon- 
strated by the superiority of those kinds of guano 
that are rich in nitrogenous compounds over those 
whose chief value consists in their phosphates—the 
one comes from deposits where it but seldom, if it 
ever rains—the other where rains frequently occur, 
where the great deteriorating principles of heat and 
moisture are always present, to encourage the for- 
mation and escape of ammonia. It must appear 
obvious to all thinking minds that the deposites 
when first made by the birds, are equally rich in 
nitrogenous compounds, and that the disparity in 
quality arises from the more favorable locality of 
the one island over the other, the one acting as a 
conservator and the other as a deteriorator. The 
excrement of birds which feed on fish, as is the case 
with those that create the deposites on the guano 





sire of having the reputation of having the largest 
corn field, has caused many to have the least produ- 
cing one. Among all the crops that we are ac- 
quainted with, that of Indian corn is the most vora- 
cious one. There is not one that requires as much ! 
food. It must have plenty of food, and that of a/ 
highly nutrient character, to enable it to prosper} 
to the extent of its capacity for production. Give it! 
a well prepared field to grow on, give it plenty to eat, | 
no matter how coarse its food may be—give it good 

culture—keep it clean, from the onset of its growth, 

with the cultivator or corn-harrow, and if the sea- 

son be auspicious, it will not fail to repay the culti- 

vator with a full and overflowing measure of reward. 

But let the culturist stint it in nfitriment, either in 

quantity or quality, and accord to it a slovenly cul- 

ture, and it will be sure to punish the grudging hand 

by which its food was doled out and its cleanliness | 
neglected. The corn-grower should never lose sight 
of the fact that the corn-plant requires a deep and | 
finely prepared soil to luxuriate in. Its natural pro- 
pensity is to send its tap-root deep into the bowels | 
of the earth, and to stretch its lateral ones far in, 
the surrounding earth, hence then, unless it finds 

plenty of room and a well prepared soil, it cannot 

develop its vast powers of reproduction. 

We throw out these suggestions, in anticipation | 
of the time of carrying them into practice, with the 
view that their propriety may cause them to be im- 
proved upon, and will now turn the reader’s atten- 
tion to such things as should claim his immediate 
attention on the farm or plantation. 

Stock or Manurg. 

It has been said with great propriety and truth 
that manure is the farmer’s gold mine, and we will 
add, that manure is to the vegetable kingdom what 
blood is to the animal system, the source of life.— 
We, therefore, most earnestly advise, nay, conjure 
every culturist to exert himself by every possible 
means within his power, to accumulate everything 
that may be convertible into manure, and when ac- 
cumulated to protect its qualities from deterioration. 
But few ever think how great a loss they sustain, by 
permitting their manure to be exposed to the sun, 
the winds and the rains, and as few reflect that ten 








islands, is richer than that of any other animal, sim- 
ply because fisa when dried affords 17.75 per cent 
of nitrogenous matter, and hence it is, that com- 
paratively speaking, it requires so much less guano 
to fertilize an acre of land than it does of almost any 
other manure. But subject guano, no matter how 
rich it may be in nitrogenous conapounds, to the ac- 
tion of sun, airand rains for any considerable length 
of time and its value will become greatly lessened, 
in consequence of the formation and escape of the 
ammonia. 

Many a farmer, through want of attention, suffers 
his dung-pile to become exhausted of most of its 
principles of volatility, long before he hauls it out 
to his grounds for use—and many after hauling it 
out permit it to remain unploughed in for weeks, 
thus exposing it to further loss—and then perchance, 
blames either his land or his manure for a fault that 
should properly attach to himself, for having failed 
to preserve the virtues of his manure. Every body 
of manure should be kept covered with earth a few 
inches in depth, until taken out for use, and when 


' taken to the field should be ploughed in as speedily 


as possible, or each pile as thrown from the cart or 
wagon should be covered with the surrounding soil, 
and that compressed witha shovel. Butasthis kind 
of care, owing to the high price of labor in our 
country, is more than can be expected from the 
generality of farmers,—therefore for the present, all 
that can be expected is this, that the cattle and other 
yards should be sufliciently dished in form, as to pre- 
vent the riches of the manure from being wasted by 
running away on the recurrence of each succeeding 
rain; that each yard be provided with a large body 
of rough vegetable matter and earth—say to the ex- 
tent of 6 or 8 inches or more, in depth over the sur- 
face of such yard—the dish-like form being preserved 
in spreading—to absorb the liquid voidings of the 
stock, and that plaster or charcoal be strewed over 
the yard every few days, to arrest and fix the vola- 
tile gases,—and further, as the excrements of the ani- 
mals accumulate a few inches in depth, through the 
season, over the yard, these should receive addition- 
al coverings of earth. 
Liquips oF THE HOMESTEAD AS A SOURCE OF MANURE. 
We desire to commend the following suggestion 
to every Agriculturist. We believe that in every 
farmer’s family there are enough suds, dishwater, 
pot-liquor, urine, and other offal, made in the course 
of the year, as that if properly applied, would con- 
vert, for each adult member of the family, five loads 
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earth, on the ground, on that place some pieces 
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of earth into good manure. And we then ask,— 
should it not be a matter of duty, as it certainly is 
one of interest, for every one engaged as a cultiva- 
tor of the earth to have a heap of earth and rough 
vegetable material hauled in the barn-yard, and to 
have all such substances placed thereon as made from 
time to time; when placed on the heap the liquid 
substances should be sprinkled over with plaster or 
pulverized charcoal and covered with earth. If 
thus treated no offensive smell would be created, so 
that without the least discomfort to the sense of 
smell, a very large body of the very best manure 
could be made in the course of a year, in addition 
to that usually made in the cattle-yards, and we will 
venture the opinion that one load of the former, if 
properly made, would be worth three of the latter, 
as ordinarily made. 

The materials for the formation of such compost 
heaps are to be found on almost every landed estate 
in some form or other—they can be found in mar- 
shes, in the woods, in head-lands, on the sides of 
roads, in the ditches, in the mud on the shores of 
bays, rivers, creeks and various other places. Be it 
borne in mind that the more vegetable matter they 
may contain, the better will they answer the pur- 
pose. Having spoken thus freely upon the subject, 
we will conclude this branch of our remarks by af- 
firming in all honesty and truth :—that the makin 
and preservation of manure heaps, should be the first 
object, the first duty of every farmer or planter. 

Bones. 

Permit us to have sufficient influence with you as 
to induce you to save all the Jones that may from 
day to day accumulate on your farm. Every 10 
bushels when ground will furnish organic matter and 
phosphates enough to manure an acre of ground, if 
mixed with two loads of earth and 10 bushels of 
slacked ashes. If you dissolve 4 bushels of ground 
bones with sulphuric acid, and mix them, when dis- 
solved, with 10 bushels of slacked ashes, that quanti- 
ty will answer for an acre of land. 

' ASHES. 

Save all the ashes made on your place. Keep them 
under cover, and thus preserve them from injury. 
They contain all the inorganic matters necessary for 
your crops. 

Deap ANIMALS. 

If it should be your misfortune to lose any of your 
animals by death, don’t haul them out to lay and 
poison the air with their noisome effluvia. On the 
contrary utilize them, thus: If a horse, an ox, cow 
or sheep, take off their hides and sell them. Cut the 
carcass when denuded of their skins, into as small 
pieces as you can, and form it into composts in this 
way; spread a layer of peat, marsh mud, river 
mud, woods mould, ditch scrapings, or any other 


of the flesh of the animal, spread plaster or pulver- 
ized charcal thereon freely, then put another layer 
of the earthy matters we have named, then place 
thereon, the residue of the flesh and bones of the ani- 
mal, and cover these with another layer of the 
earthy matters, first covering them with a dressing 
of plaster or pulverized charcoal. Let your last layer 
of earth be at least six inches in depth, on top, and 
the same depth around the sides and ends of the com- 
post, pat the whole with a spade, and let it remain 
until the flesh is decayed from off the bones. A dead 
horse, cow, or ox will, if thus treated make twenty- 
two-horse loads of excellent manure, sufficient to 


weight will make two loads, a dead sheep will make 
one load of good manure, and to come down to small 
things, which should never be neglected in the trans- 
actions of life, a well sized fowl will make a wheel 
barrow load. 

And now let us ask,—Is it not better to thus con- 
vert a dead horse, cow, or ox into 20 bushels of 
wheat, 50 bushels of corn, 30 bushels of barley, 20 
or 25 bushels of rye, or 40 bushels of oats, than to 
permit the dead animal to remain unutilized to fill 
th® air with the intolerable stench that emanates from 
dead animals while undergoing decomposition. 

When the flesh is decayed from off the boxes, break 
the latter into small pieces, dissolve them with sul- 
phuric acid, and mix with them 10 bushelso ashes, 
2 bushels of salt and 1 bushel of plaster; thro them 
into pie, let them remain for 10 days, thentho ugh- 
ly mix the whole together, and with the bone of a 
dead horse or cow, thus treated, you manure ano.her 
acre of land sufficiently to carry it through a .. ta- 
tion of crops. 

Ovr Buitpines. 

Those needing repairs should be forthwith :e- 
paired. The repairs being made give them a thorough 
cleaning and white-washing. 

FENCING. 
If you have not already enough eut down and pre- 


J | pared, go to work at once, and have as many trees 


felled as will complete your complement, as after 
this month it may prove too late to cut down trees 
with a view to their lasting. 

Busues, Briars, &c. 

If you have permitted the sides of your fences to 
grow up in bushes, briars, brambles, weeds, &c. have 
your briar-hooks lustily plied with stalwart arms and 
willing hearts, until there shall be not one left along 
the whole line of your fences. 

Sowine Crover-SEEp. 

Sow clover-seed on your wheat-fields any time this 
month when the weather nmiay be favorable. It is 
considered a good plan to sow it on the snow. If 
this seed is not sown this month, we would wait un- 
til the frost is out of the ground, and the earth suf- 
ficiently dry not to be injured from the —— 
the horses. We would then sow the seed, lightly 
harrow it in witha light harrow, and then roll. The 
harrowing will effectually cover the seed, protect it 
from the depredation of birds and promote its ger- 
mination; whiJe the harrowing and rolling, com- 
bined, will benefit the wheat plants, the first, by 
acting as a cultivation by the destruction of weeds, 
while the latter will press any plants that may have 
been thrown out, consolidate the soil, and other- 
wise benefit the crop. 

Winter PLOUGHING. 

Stiff clays intended for spring crops should be 
ploughed anytime this month when the soil is ina 
suitable condition—that condition is when the soil 
is neither wet nor dry, but moist. 

Tosacco Beps. 
Attend to the preparation of your tobacco beds. 
For information upon this subject we refer you to the 
admirable essays of Col. W. W. W. Bowie and 
others, to be found in our Journal. , 

Sowrna Yettow Loccst Seep. 

As timber for fencing has become scarce, and be- 
coming more so every year, itis the part of every 
prudent farmer who has not plenty of fencing tim- 
ber on his place to sow a few quarts of locust seed the 
ensuing spring, with the view of raising young trees 





fertilize an acre of land. A dead hog of 200 Ibs. 


to plant a grove with. 
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It will not be time to sow the seed before J April or 
May according to location, and we have anticipated 
that time to enable our readers to procure the seed 
and make the other necessary preparations. 
Oncnarps. 


We can but refer to our former remarks upon the 
treatment of orchard trees. Apples at from $1.25 
to $2.50 per bushel, is certainly the most profita- 
ble money crop a farmer can raise. The prices 

above were the prevaling ones in our market 
on Saturday the 17th of January. The latter price 
we paid on that day for sound apples, while the for- 
mer price was asked and obtained for those that were 
frosted and partially decayed. When this delicious 
and healthy fruit commands such prices, farmers 
who have orchards can well afford to take care of 
their trees, while those who are without orchards, 
should derive encouragement therefrom to plant out 
orchards. 

FATES. 

Provide every field on your farm with a good light 

gate. 





Wacons, Carts, ImpLements, &c. j 
Examine these, and have all that may need it re-! 
paired, in order that when needed they may be ready ' 
for use. 
GEARING. : 

All leather gearing should be oiled or greased once | 

a month. 


Storg-Hoés. 

These should be fed regularly thrice « day, so as 
to keep them in good growing condition, not to fat- | 
ten them; they should be watered as cften, have 
charcoal, rotten wood, and ashes always at command; | 
they should be provided with warm, dry lodgings, : 
the litter in which should be replaced every few | 
weeks, and their yard should be plentifully supplied | 
with rough materials to work into manure, as they | 
are the best of all manipulators known to man. 

BrespinG Sows. 

Each breeding sow should be provided with a | 
— pen and yard to herself, and be treated} 
otherwise as the store hogs. 

WorkinG ANIMALS. 

Treat these as we advised last month. 

Satting Srock GENERALLY. 

All your horses, mules, oxen, cowsand other stock | 
should be salted twice or thrice a week, or receive | 
the mixture ofsalt, ashes, and oyster lime, heretofore | 
recommended. 


Mics Cows. 

As this and the ensuing month are particularly | 
severe upon cattle, see that your milch cows are| 
faithfully attended to. 

Youne Srock oF ALL KINDS. 

Feed these regularly three times a day, provide 
them with comfortable sheds, and be sure to feed 
them so as to keep them in a thriving growing con- 
dition. 

In-Cat¥ Cows ano Heirsrs. 

These should receive three feeds of good hay daily, 
morning, noon, and evening, let them be fed regu- 
larly at stated hours, and when they approach 
within three or four weeks of the time of ealving, 
let one of their feeds consist of cut hay with meal of 
some kind in it—say 7 Ibs. of cut hay, half a peck of 
meal of some kind, moistened with a sufficiency of 
water to mix it well. Be sure not to let your in-calf 


cows and heifers to get poor, and beas careful not to 
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let them be fat, but keep them in good thriving con- 
dition. 


[Fesrvary, 


Oat-Lanp. 

Have the land in which you intend to pitch your 
oat-crop, ploughed as early as possible—that is as 
early as it can be well done. 





WORK IN THE CARDEN. 


FEBRUARY. 

It is gratifying to us to know that, within the last 
few years, the taste for gardening has greatly in- 
creased among landed proprietors, and we rejoice 
that such is the case ; for, of a truth, there is no por- 
tion of an estate, whether large or small, that vouch- 
safes so many luxuries, so many comforts, so many 
necessaries of life; and when properly considered, 
such large profits as does the vegetable and fruit 
garden, and such should every farmer’s garden be; 
superadded to which there should be borders of flow- 
ers, in order that the imagination may be filled with 


' delight, while the appetite is gratified. Thus ar- 


ranged and thus supplied, with ample appointments 
to carry it on, there is no place on this earth so well 
calculated to create pleasurable emotions in a vir- 
tuous mind, as a farmer’s garden. What can be 
more grateful to the feelings of the husband and 
father, than to look upon his garden of his own crea- 
tion, wherein he finds growing in healthtul vigor all 
those vegetables and fruits and flowers that are to 
supply his family’s wants, gratify their tastes, con- 
tribute to their health, and excite their admiration. 
If there be anything better calculated to warm into 
activity the kindly feelings of the heart we are cer- 
tainly strangers to it. For ourselves we want no 


| better evidence of a good husband and kind and in- 


dulgent futher than can be found in the possessor of 
such a garden as we have imperfectly descrpbed.— 
And we venture the assertion that the owner of such 


. & garden loves his home and its inmates all the bet- 


ter because of that garden. 

It shall be our pleasing duty now to point out a 
few of the numerous things that should be attended 
to during this month. 

Sowine Sreps. 
Presuming that, among the appointments of your 


' garden, you have frames and hoibeds, we would have 


you to get your hotbeds prepared, and then to di- 
vide them into compartments and sow seeds of va- 


rious kinds of early and late cabbages, so that the sup- 


plies of your family may be continued from early 
summer till fall. Tomato seed for plants for the 
early crop: Eggplant seed for the same purpose; 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Celery seed, with 
the same objects in view. By the time that these 
plants will be large enough for transplantation, ow- 
ing to the absence of frost, you may set them out in 
the open ground. 

By sowing Radish seed thinly through your hot- 
beds, you may secure an early supply of radishes with- 
out their injuriously interfering with the other plants. 

CELERY. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, prepare 
a bed on a warmly exposed border, and sow more 
celery seed to raise plants to succeed those grown in 
the hot-hed, 
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SpINnacu. 

The moment the frost is out of the ground and the 
soil dried, manure a bed for early spinach, dig the 
manure in fully a spade in depth, rake thoroughly 
as the spading progresses. Your bed thus prepared, 
make drills with the corner of a hoe 1 inch deep, 12 
inches apart and drill in the seed thinly. 

Parsnips, Carrots, BEETS. 

Seeds of each of these should be drilled in as soon 
as the frost is entirely out of the ground. A few 
rows of each will furnish a supply for the family’s 
early use. A deep sandy loam is the best soil for 
each of these roots. The bed should be well manured 
with well rotted dung, or guano, which should be 
spaded deeply in, and the ground well and thorough- 
ly raked. As the ground is being dug up the clods 
should be well broken by the back of the spade. 
The drills for the carrots should be 18 inches apart, 
those for the parsnips 24 inches, and those of the 
beets 27 inches apart. 

PEAS. 

The garden pea is comparatively speaking a very 
hardy vegetable, and may very safely be planted as 
soon as, from the absence of frost, the ground can be 
advantageously wrought. 

Grapr VINES. 


If not already done, prune these early this month, | 


and tie up the parts left for the formation of fruit, 

then slightly dig in a compost comprised of 6 parts 

well rotted dung, 1 part ashes and 1 part bone-dust. 

The whole to be well mixed together and suffered to 

remain in pie « week before being dug in. 
Raspsperry VINES. 

Trim and tie these up, and as soon as the ground 
can be advantageously labored dig in a dressing com- 
posed of seven parts well rotted dung and 1 part 
ashes. Be careful not to injure the roots. 

GoosEBERRIES—CURRANTS. 

Towards the latter part of this month, prune out | 
all the limbs that cross each other, so as to let in the 
sun and air to those that remain; then dig in around 
the roots the same compost above recommended for 
raspberries, taking care not to dig it in so deep as to 
injure the roots. 

If you desire tu increase your stock of either of 
these fruits you may plant the cuttings you take off. 

The proper cuttings for planting, are the shoots of 
the preceding summer, let them be shortened to 
about 15or 18 inches inlength. Before planting cut 
off every bud as close as possible to the shoot except 
three or four to form the head. 





FLORICULTURE FOR FEBRUARY, 1857.. 


‘From my own experience in recovering plants in a 
| frozen state when the temperature of the house 
| was down to 20, and every thing in the house, as - 
out of doors, the first thing to be done is to make 
a brisk fire in the furnace, and at the same time to 
darken the house with smoke by burning wood in- 
an iron pot; and it also counteracts the frost; then, 
‘as the fues become hot, throw water on them to 
raise asteam, and not till then, should cold water 
be put on, until the house is much above the freezing 
point—few plants will be lost if this is strictly 
observed. 

Stove and Greenhouse.—The most important oper- 
ation is to keep everything neat and clean, and not 
to let the plants suffer for water, especially those 
in bloom. Plants that are done flowering, set to 
one side, and put others in their place to keep up 
the show of bloom. 

Camellias and Azaleas, will be in fine bloom; give 
them plenty of room, and keep the foliage clean by 
syringing occasionally. In-arching, grafting, and 
| propagating by cuttings, may be done this month. 

Pelargoniums, keep dry, a3 too much water 
injures them at this time ; give plenty of air of fine 
days, and re-pot in pots the size to flower in. 

Cinnerarias, tie up, and keep clean by fumigating 
' with tobacco. 

Roses in pots, give plenty of water as they begin 
to grow, and a little guano water is good at this 
season to start them; cut them in properly, leaving 
the young growth of last year, in order to havea 
good bloom; pot off cuttings that are rooted in 
small pots. 

Verbenas, and such other plants, require potting 
in larger pots as they grow, and encourage them as 
much as possible, in order to be ready for the spring. 

Hotbeds, prepare for the sowing of early seed, so 
asto be planted in the borders for an early bloom 





, in the season. 





Tue Crops.—Our old friend, Maj. John Jones, of 
Delaware, asks in the Cecil Whig:— 

‘sHow is this? Accounts from all parts of the 
Union would indicate that the corn, oats and wheat 
crops are all short from one-third to one-fifth; yet 


i potwitstanding this fact of unusually short crops 


throughout all the States, grain is still going down. 
But a little while ago, during the year 1855, in 
which year we exported to Europe less than 1,400,- 
000 bushels of wheat, that grain ranged at an 
average price of $2.50 per bushel in New York; it 
is now $1.50, having fallen off fully one dollar per 
bushel. 

If it is true that the deficit in the present corn 
crop, is one-third, or 33 per cent., or oniy one-fifth, 


Prepared for the American Farmer, by Mr. J. Feast, Flortst.| or 20 per cent. in quality, then—the corn crop 


being estimated at 800,000,000 bushels—a deficit of 


i ‘ i . | 
At this season of the year the chief employment | 20 per cent., or ore-fifth, will amount to 160,000,000 


is confined to the house, in keeping the plants, | b 
and having in readiness every thing for the opening ! 
of the spring, as much can be done; filling up vacant ' 


time in preparing many things before hand, as, 
hotbeds, sashes and frames, alsu stakes, labels and ; 
other little things which forward the work when 
the season returns for those things to be required. | 
Should the weather continue cold, keep up sufficient ' 
heat to resist the frost, which proves destructive to 
many plants, without the proper knowledge of re- 
storing them. Many will syringe with cold water 
when the earth is quite hard, and before the heat 
of the house is above freezing point, which still 
increases the frost, and is liable to destroy the plants. 


ushels of corn. This difference must make a 
great difference in price before the season is out. 
The same of wheat. One-fifth, or 20 per cent. 
less than a full average of 160,000,000 bushels, is 
32,000,000 bushels. Now, if the export to Europe 
of less than 1,400,000 bushels raised the price of 
wheat in 1855 to $2.50 per bushel, why will not the 
\ deficit of 32,000,000 bushels in the last crop, make 
a great change in the wheat market? 
Joun Jongs.” 


A communication from Dr. David Stewart, on 
‘‘Phosphatic Frauds,” was received too late for this 
month. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANOS, SUPER-PHOS- | sowing was attacked by the fly, yet the growth 


PHATES, PEAS, &C. 


Howarp Country, Mp., Jan. 3d, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

GentLemeEn :—I have just read your number of 
the American Farmer for the present month, and 
find it there stated that the price of Peruvian 
Guano will probably be increased to $70 per ton 
during the ensuing season. My impression is, it 
needs no ment to prove that the article cannot 
be used asa fertiliser with advantage at that price; 
or, indeed, at the present price. If Peruvian 
Guano cannot be had at a fair price, the sooner 
its use is totally abandoned the better; for it has 
already become a monopoly, out of which princely 
fortunes have been made at the expense of the 
farmers. But, of course, something must be sub- 
stituted forit. Ihave, for several years past, been 
using the Colombian and Mexican Guanvs, in con- 
sequence of the high price of the Peruvian. I have 
generally mixed one-third of the Peruvian with the 
other guanos, and have found that the mixed 
guanos, particularly of a dry season, have acted 
better upon the corn crop, than the same number 
of pounds of the Peruvian Guano; and I am satis- 
fied that as to the permanent improvement of the 
soil, where the mixed guanos are applied, it has 
greatly the advantage. The clover crop has in- 
variably been best after the mixed guano. I have 





also used the Colombian and Mexican Guanos | 


alone, with decided advantage, both to the corn 
and wheat crop, but not equal to the mixed; but 


the quality of the land has been much improved, | 


as is clearly demonstrated by the crops of clover. 
I last spring bought one ton of Rhodes’ Super- 
aT of Lime and 3 bls. of De Burg’s, with 
which I experimented in the following manner: 
I applied each article side by side in the corn hills, 
also upon the corn hill and broadcast and harrowed 
in after the corn was up. In the application to 
the hill, I applied about a large tablespoonful to 
each hill, and about three hundred pounds to the 
acre, broadcast. The effect certainly excelled 
my expectations, particularly where I used it in 
the hill. I have used Peruvian Guano in the 
same manner, at different times, but never found 
it equal to the Super-Phosphate. That applied 
upon the hill acted very well, but not equal to the 
other application. I also used the Super-Phos- 
phate upon my potatoe crop. The potatoes came 
up very badly, as it was excessively dry directly 
after planting, but my potatoes were large and of 
fine quality—the vines remained green until they 
where bitten by frost—while I observed the vines 
of my neighbor’s potatoes, planted at the same 
time, who used Peruvian Guano, died early in 
the season. My mode of application to potatoes 
was about 250 Ibs. to the acre in the drill, and 
dropped the potatoes upon it. [also used the same 
manure upon ruta bagas, in the drill, and made 
about 500 bushels on about an acre and a quarter 
of land: the plants did not stand well or I would 
have raised perhaps a hundred bushels more. I 
found Rhodes’ preparation was superior to that of 
De Burg’s. I was so much pleased with the result 
of my experiments, that I purchased four tons of 
Rhodes’ Super-Phosphate for my wheat crop, 
and used it mixed with Peruvian Guano, in pro- 
portions of 175 lbs. of the Super-Phosphate to 125 
lbs. ofthe guano. I commenced seeding my wheat 


on the 22d of September, and although the first 








was certainly very luxuriant; my wheat looking, 
I am sure, much better than I have ever had it to 
look at the same time from Peruvian Guano. 
But it is proper to state, that the land upon which 
my wheat is sown, has had within the last three 
years two applications of Mexican and Peruvian 
Guano mixed, which had put the land in a lively con- 
dition, and no doubt contributed towards the growth 
of the wheat. My land is of light ising-glass, with 
clay subsoil. 

My object in writing the above is, that it may 
be submitted to such as may think it worthy of 
consideration, and be induced to make such ex- 
cay nen as will satisfy themselves, and thereby 

e the means of aiding in putting down this mis- 
erable Peruvian Guano monopoly. 

I have given a plain and unvarnished statement 
of facts, and if you think it worthy of an insertion 
you are at liberty to do so. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
Wn. H. Worruineron. 





CuarLo7rTesvitie, Va., Jan. 8th, 1857. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

It is no uncommon thing to find in every field a 
considerable portion of worn out land, presenting 
to the eye of the farmer a very unpleasant appear- 
ance; for although by the application of Peruvian 
Guano, a respectable crop of wheat may be ob- 
tained, yet no sooner is the wheat taken off, than 


|the deformity appears; and although bushels of 


clover seed with plenty of plaster is put on, it 
still remains the same unsightly thing. Manya 
dollar has been thrown away on such land to no 
purpose whatever. Still many a farmer will keep 
trying ; for, if it cost him at the rate of $100 an 
aere, to stop the ugly looks of a gulley, and 
produce uniformity, he is willing to make the 
sacrifice. 

There are so many things which enter into the 
composition of soil, that it is no easy thing to 
make it, and keep it when it is made. If any rea- 
sonable plan can be pursued to produce uniformity 
of soil on a farm, it is certainly worth knowing; 
if it is easily effected, and the expense be small 
and the poor land be made to equal the good land, 
it certainly would make the face of the country 
assume another appearance. At any rate, as 
farmers are now trying to do this, 1 propose re- 
lating my experience. I began on a field lying 
between my house and the town of Charlottesville. 
The field has 50 acres of land, 15 acres were so 
poor that no clover could be made to grow upon 
it. It was brought to this by bad farming, such 
as plowing up and down the hills,&c. The whole 
field was plowed in the fall, and all of it, saving 
the 15 acres, was put in corn and oats in the 
spring. This 15 acres lay just as I had plowed it 
until midsummer, when it was harrowed, and 
then 1 bushel of cow peas and 100 lbs. of Peruvian 
Guano sown to the acre, and all put in with a one 
horse plow. The peas were a luxuriant crop, and 
on the 5th day of Oct., were dragged down with a 
heavy harrow, when 200 lbs. of Peruvian Guano, 
was sown on the top, and 5 pecks of Poland wheat 
to the acre, and all put in again with a one horse 
plow. The crop of wheat was truly as great a 
yield as I ever saw. The whole field being in 
wheat, brought $50 an acre, both wheat and straw 
being sold. The next year I perceived that the 
clover was splendid, on this 15 acres, as good at 
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least, as on any other part of the field. The next 
field consisted of about 80 acres, and 20 acres of 
it was selected, and the same course pursued as _in 
the first field, only with this difference, that the 
cow peas were sown earlier, as I perceived that 
to sow as late as midsummer did not give them 
sufficient time to mature, in order to sow wheat 
time enough. The second field of wheat, after 
the peas, was, as the first, a splendid turn out.— 
The clover on all the high lands, last summer, on 
account of the drought, died out, except on part 
of the pea-fallow and on branch land, and other 
moist places. This year I have extended the a- 
mount of pea-fallow, always selecting the poorest 
land in the field. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, what is the expense of 
reclaiming land at the above rate? Is it not, on 
the whole, a profitable business? And is not the 
present a suitable time for the farmers to bring up 
to the clover point every acre of poor land the 
have? You must bear with me if I differ wit 
you and many of your readers on the manner of 
putting in wheat, so as to improve the land at the 
same time that a crop, so valuable to the farmer 
as the wheat crop, is in progress. 

It is customary to put in wheat with the harrow, 
to leave the land as smooth as a bowling green, 
and to the eye, it is beautful in the fall and winter 
as the wheat is springing out of the ground. But 
how does this wheat mature, and is the land by 
this operation benefitted? Is it not evident that 
rains falling on a smooth surface, instead of per- 
colating into the soil, run off, carrying with them 
that which we are laboring to produce—a good soil 
or mould? Again, is it not evident that the gasses 
from the atmosphere, enter a rounding surface 
sooner than a smooth one, from the fact thata 
rounding surface is always a friable one, when a 
smooth surface is baked by rains falling upon it. 

Suppose a farmer plow up his land for corn at 
the time he puts in wheat, and instead of leaving 
it as the plow leaves it, he harrows it fine as wheat 
lands are harrowed, what would be the state of 
this land in April, when he goes to plant corn? 
It certainly would have been better if he had never 
touched it at ali. I mean so far as the friabilty of 
the land is concerned. Or, suppose a man take a 
lot in his garden and dig it in September, and rake 
it fine, what comparison would there be between 
it and a lot left just as the spade would leave it, 
when he comes to seed it in the spring. It does 
seem to me that if lands are to be prevented from 
degenerating during a wheat crop, it would be 
the best policy to put wheat and guano in together 


mass will be thrown back to its original condition 
of neutral phosphate, and our labor be lost. My 
method is to take either one of the above named 
articles, spread it upon the barn floor, cover it 
uniformly with the Super-Phosphate, and work it 
over carefully with fork and rake until it is inti- 
mately mixed, and sufficiently dried. When thus 
om ag I sow it broadcast upon the land and 

arrow it in, if I design to drill in my wheat; or if 
I plough or harrow it in, I sow at the time of 
sowing my wheat, and put both in together. I 
have on one or two occasions used it as a top 
dressing, after the wheat had come up, with results 
equally satisfactory. 

The question now suggests itself, can we rely 
upon the Super-Phosphate alone, fora remunera- 
tive crop of wheat? Although, on my lands, the 
results have been finer than those given by Mr. 
Lawton, and other distinguished British agricul- 
turists—for reasons whick I may give in a subse- 
quent number of these communications—yet my 
experience fully concurs with theirs, that we 
cannot, and that without the aid of some one of 
the ammoniacal manures, it is incapable of pro- 
ducing a full crop of any one ofthe cereals. While 
this is the case, however, I regard it as one of the 
finest fertilizers known, from the fact that when 
used in small quantities with diminished amounts 
of manures of that class, it is capable of securing 
the very finest results. Five bushels of the Super- 
Phosphate is given as the maximum quantity to 
the acre, and ten four-horse loads of farm-yard 
manure, is necessary to a full crop of wheat. 
Now, the results of my experience fully estab- 
lishes the fact that a larger and better crop of 
wheat will be grown by two bushels and a half of 
the Super-Phosphate, and from five to siz wagon 





' loads of farm-yard manure, than can be raised by 
| double the quantity of either article applied alone, 
{or three hundred pounds of the best Peruvian 
| Guano, with results in the after growth of grass, 
| incomparably superior. I know this is assuming 
| strong ground, but then I do know, so far at least 
;as my own experience is concerned, it is no 
| stronger than true. And herein consists the great 
| value of the article, by enabling us to manure 
| twenty acres with it, where, without it, we could 
| manure but ten. What I have said of the article 
when used in conjunction with farm-yard manure, 
is equally true when thus used with Peruvian 
| guano, and indeed, I am strongly inclined to the 
| opinion that the desideratum in fertilization will 
|be found to consist in a due admixture of the 


3 : 
| phosphatic and ammoniacal manures. 








with a one horse plow, or a double shovel plow,! My mode of using it is, first to dress my land 
leaving it asthe plow leaves it. The finer itis made | with from five to six four-horsé wagon loads of 
before this operation, the better, but any attempt | farm-yard manure, applied in the usual way, after 
to roll land or harrow it, and leaving it so, is an! which I put on two bushels and a half of the 
injury to it in two ways, and leaves a bad surface | Super-Phosphate, as before described. I greatl 
for clover seed. James Fire. — prefer the farm-yard manure in all cases, but if 
oa a destitute of this best friend of the farmer, in suffi- 
cient quantities, 1 resort to the Peruvian Guano, 
but only as an alternative, and never from choice; 
| one hundred pounds of which I mix with my 
| Super-Phosphate—two bushels and a half—and 


For the American Farmer. 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
This article, when prepared as directed ifi my 


communication of the Ist ult., is of the consistence apply it as before stated. And although the guano 
of soft soap, and to be applied to the land either | when used alone has never pleased me, yet when 
broadcast or by drill, must be dried. This may | thus combined, it has always done well. Havin 
be done by mixing it with saw-dust, dry mould, | given my mode of using the Super-Phosphate, q 
coal ashes, or well leached wood ashes. But if wood | will try in my next to furnish the results. 

ashes be used, they must be well leached, as otherwise | 
a chemical re-action must ensue, by which the | 


Tuos. Sim. 
Lizerty-Town, Mp., Jan. 6th, 1857. 
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Tuanxs .—Our heartfelt thanks ar are © due and tn 
dered to our friends, who have so promptly and in 
such cheering tones, responded to our appeal in 
the last number. If it did not savor of vanity, we 
would publish extracts from a number of the let- 
ters containing remittances, and we may hereafter 
deem it but justice to our journal todo so. Our 
friends will find that such kindness will stimulate 
us to still greater efforts to make the Farmer 
worthy of their approbation. 


Tue Fesruary No. or THE ‘ Farmer.’ —We 
present to our readers this month, an unusually 
interesting No. and as the season is approaching 
which will require of farmers to decide upon the 
kind of manures which they may require for their 
spring and summer crops, the several communica. 
tions upon this subject will no doubt attract atten- 
tion. 





The correspondence on the subject of the con- 
templated Agricultural College of Md. will gratify 
the well wishers of that institution. Our friends 
may rely on it, that, although the progress has not 
been as rapid as could have been desired and ex- 


pected, still the object must and will be effected | 


during the present year. 





Wranpotre Corn.—We have seen some beau- | 
tiful specimens of this corn. It is remarkably | 
white, and may prove very productive. The quan- 
tity grown from a single grain, is very remarkable, 
eight and ten stalks bearing more than that num- 
ber ofears. This prolific quality in the growth} 


of stalks, is of little value, however, of itself, the | 


saving of seed being the only gain. Mr. Edward | 
Stabler, of Montgomery Co. Md., says:—*‘It is 
certainly much later in ripening, than our yellow 


stances, though if planted early it might mature 
well; but the greatest objection in field culture is, 
its liability to fall after a soaking rain, on account 
of its single root and great weight of stalk and 
ears. For table use, I think it will prove valua- 
ble, either in summer or for putting up in cans for 
winter use, being very succulent and almost as 
white as starch.” 





— A ocmmennnien: at .t Bush Creek, Md., in- 
forms us, that he put upon his wheat, last fall, 200 
Ibs. of a mixture of two parts Colombian and one 
part Peruvian guano, and so far it shows as well 
as Peruvian alone. This is wellas far as it goes, 
but he must let us know how it turns out in the 
end. We brined our seed wheat and dried it in Pe- 
ruvian guano, giving about twenty-five pounds to 
the acre, and see no difference between that, so 
prepared, and some along side treated with about 
a hundred and fifty pounds broadcast. We are 
waiting, however, for further developments. The 
compost he is making of rich earth, ashes, clean- 
ings of poultry house, with soap suds and other 
waste liquids, will certainly pay, and every far- 
mer should by all means follow his example. 





Tue Peacu.—Every farmer who does not, should 
know the value of this admirable and excellent 
fruit. Noman should deprive himself and his fam- 
ily of one of the most wholesome and delicious ar- 
ticles of diet with which we are blessed. For 
about three months of the year, the varieties in 
cultivation will give a constant succession, and 
the small cost and little care necessary for procu- 
ring them, should not be grudged by any one who 
regards the health and comfort of his family. We 
remind our readers now, in good time for provi- 
ding themselves. 

Few persons know how early they may have 
fruit, even from the seed. We have had a young 
tree bear fruit, in rich garden soil, the second year 
from planting the seed. Excellent fruit is very 
often got from seedlings, and trees hardier than 
those from the bud. Plant all the seed you can 
get, and those that prove to be worthless varieties 
can be discarded, or cut down and budded. The 
very best peach we ever ate, was from a seedling 
taken from the road side. 


THE Cues Pot ATOE, 0 OR Yam. —The result of 
| the trial of this new esculent, the past season, is 
by no means satisfactory. Of the various accounts 
|} we have seen in our exchanges, we recollect 
; scarcely one which speaks encouragingly of it, 
while many decry it, and ridicule the attempts 
made to pulf it into celebrity. While we would 





| advise no one to pay a high price for the tubers, 


we hope those who have them will not fail to give 
} them a fair chance the coming year. We have 
never published a word to favor the speculation 


| in the article, but we would be unwilling to see it 


vestetion, when euliicated under slailer olscun- | thrown aside, without having its merits properly 


tested. Several advertisements will be found in 
this No. from seedsmen, offering it for sale. 


Prize Essay on THE Horse. —In our next, 
among other valuable articles, we will give the 
second prize essay on the horse, alluded to in our 
Jan. No. According to our judgment, with all 


due deference to the Committee, we would have 
awarded it the first premium. 
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‘POTATOES: A POTATOE DIGGER. 


This valuable esculent is too little attended to 
on a grain or planting farm, and is therefore indif- 
ferent and unproductive. The prevalence of the 
‘trot,”’ in the potatoe growing country north of us, 
and the high price in consequence, has made it a 
profitable crop when it is exempted from the 
disease. In Maryland and the adjoining States 
within convenient distance of the markets, its 
cultivation is extending, and a due attention to a 
few points of management will add much to the 
profit of the crop. 

First, as to the sort to be planted. Potatoe 
growers lose largely and potatoe eaters pay largely, 
because the latter fancy that no other is fit to eat, 
or at any rate can compare with the old worn out, 
unproductive white mercer. That in quality this 
variety is not excelled, we may perhaps admit, 
but we think it is equalled by several varieties 
even in this respect. But it is hard to keep, the 
planting is apt to fail from defect of the tubers 
planted, and in quantity the crop is scarcely 
half, of other good varieties. A potatoek nown 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, as the Foxite, 
we have fairly tested, having planted them anum- 
berofyears. They are i: quality equal to the white 
Mercer, and by many considered superior. Inthe 
Annapolis market, where they know a ‘“‘a hawk 
from a hand saw’’ in matters of taste, we have 
sold them for some years, and so far as we can 
learn they are preferred universally to the white 
mercer. It is beautifully white, dry and mealy. 
Our crop of them this year so greatly exceeded 
the mercer planted in the same quality of soil, 
being more than double in quantity, that we shall 
hereafter abandon entirely the latter. The ‘‘Car- 
ter’? is now a favourite potatoe in the New York 
market. It is said to be alsogreatly more produc- 
tive than the mercer, and acknowledged to be of 
superior quality in New York. It has been intro- 
duced in limited quantity into the Baltimore mar- 
ket. But as yet the general demand of those who 
seek the best is for white mercers. 
will find out ere long their mistake. 


As to the cultivation of the potatoe, those who , 
wish to make it a profitable crop, should under- | 
stand in the start, that they :must work the ground | 


well and manure well. Otherwise it is not worth 
cultivating. The land should be broken early, to 
the depth of eight inches at least, and sub-soiled if 
possible as many inches more. 


mate, for a due supply of moisture, and for pre- 
serving as much as possible a uniform temperature. 
The soil after being broken up, should be tho- 
roughly worked and put in condition for planting. 

We prefer, and very generally plant, the whole 
potatoe. It vegetates with much more certainty 


than when cut, and this is a point which requires 
much care, especialiy when the planting is made 


Consumers | 


This deep plough- | 
ing is of the first importance in our hot dry cli- ' 
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after the Ist June. The crop is frequently lost 
froma failure to come up. Another important 
thing to be observed is, that the seed be not expo- 
sed long to the sun; and another still, that the fur- 
row be opened fresh immediately in advance of 
the planting. Open the furrow, put in the seed 
and cover immediately, and there is little danger 
if the seed is sound that it will fail to come up.— 
We plant also in a deep furrow, not caring how- 
ever to cover with a great deal of earth. 

A grass sod, the older the better, is the ground 
for this crop. But let it be broken early, and if 
stiff, in fall or winter if possible. 

Where the “‘rot’’ prevails, we should enrich the 
soil as far as possible by top dressing with long 
manure in the fall, and dispense with a direct ap- 
plication. In an experiment to test the value of 
several manures the past season, we found on dig- 
ging, that the unmanured were entirely sound, 
while the several portions manured were all more 
or less injured by the disease. 

But unless very liable to ‘rot,’ we should not 
be deterred from the direct application to the drill. 
In the above named experiment, made upon land 
of very good quality, the yield was, without ma- 
nure, at the rate of one hundred and twenty bushels 
per acre; with Colombian Guano alone, costing 
about six dollars, it was increased thirty bushels, 
and with Peruvian alone, costing about nine dol- 
lars, the increase was sixty bushels peracre. The 
increase with Colombian and Peruvian mixed, was 
not fairly tested, and we can make no report of it. 
With such an increase by the use of manure, we 
could well afford to lose a few by the rot. It 
should be remarked, however, that this disease is 
a new thing in the experience of the writer, and 
may hereafter be so formidable as to make neces- 
sary every probable prevention. Any of the ordi- 
nary manures made on the farm may be advan- 
tageously applied to this crop. A good, rich, well 
made compost, is best for direct application in the 
drill. 

The labour of saving this crop is a formidable 
matter when a large crop is planted. Ours were 
‘so much lightened the past season, by a new im- 
plement, that we take pleasure in calling attention 
to it. 

Byram’s Patent Potato Diccrr. 





We got, through Messrs. Sinclair & Co., one of 
these diggers, manufactured by Pitkin Brothers, 
Manchester, Conn, (it is also manufactured by the 
isame firm at Louisville, Ky.,) and found it, by 
fair trial, to answer admirably its object. The 
' mould board is double, and is constructed with 
| wide openings, so that the loose earth passes be- 
tween them into the furrow below, while the po- 
|tatoes are lifted out and thrown uncovered upon 
the surface of the ground. The work was so com- 
pletely done, that no raking or harrowing was ne- 
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cessary, and we never hada crop so well saved, THE TRADE OF BALTIMORE. 
and with so little cutting and injury to the tubers. | The Baltimore American, of the 1st January, con- 
One of these diggers will throw out the potatoes tained its usual annual statement of the ‘* Trade 
faster than ten men can gather them. We think | and Commerce of Baltimore,’’ which embraces a 
no one who cultivates this crop to any extent, very full and reliable review of the yearly business 
would be willing to dispense with the implement _ of the city, and an amount of valuable information, 
after a trial. It is said to answer as well for dig- Which could not have been elicited but at a great 
‘cost of labor andresearch. A large portion of the 
statistics thus furnished, would be interesting to 
ManipuLatep Guawo.—We have received from! our Maryland readers, as also to those of adjacent 
Mr. John S. Reese, a pamphlet, discussing the | States, who transact their business with our city, 
merits of his Manipulated guano, as compared with | but our limits will allow us to transfer but a small 
best Peruvian. This preparation claims to be a} portion of it to our pages. The healthy increase 
very perfect and complete admixture of Peruvian | of the business of Baltimore, may be gathered from 
and Mexican guanos, in such proportion as will | the fact stated by the American, that the ‘‘foreign 
give eight per cent. of ammonia and from forty-| commerce of the city, which may be justly re- 
five to fifty per cent. of phosphate of lime. It is | garded as forming the basis and being indicative 


claimed that according to received theories, Peru- | = the growth o ip other branches of oo 
vian guano contains in an ordinary dressing of 200) 1855, of F oo smth peony she. tan teeta 
Ibs., more ammonia than is sufficient for a crop exports of 1856 are $13,362,225, against $11,601,- 
and less phosphoric acid, and the design is to fur-| 637 for 1855—increase $1,760,588; and the foreign 
nish these essential elements in more equal pro-| imports of 1856 are $10,000,000, against $7,772,- 
portions, and thus to give a better article at a less ppm fon > This is Saat pg Ng 
price. By the process of preparation it is main- 454 most prosperous year that has ever rewarded 
tained, that the particles are brought into a union, the enterprize of our citizens. 


ging the sweet potato. 





so close as to produce a chemical action in the Tue Firovr TRADE. 
soil, which materially aids a solution of the phos-' Jn flour, the receipts of Ohio have decreased 
phates. during the year 59,906 barrels, but have increased 


We have frequently expressed the belief, that 43,000 barrels of other varieties. The total amount 
a proper combination of the ammoniacal and phos- | WS 940,314 barrels against 957,829 barrels of the 


phatic guanos might be used with much economy; preceding scl ats ii i aa oe 
and the perfect pulverisation and admixture effec- a - 343,535 — Stee _ ai8s31 
ted by the method, practised by Mr. Reese, will | During May and June of 1856, Superfine Howard 
no doubt increase the probability of a useful com-| Street, Ohio and City Mills flour sold at $6 a 36.12; 
pound. We heartily wish it may prove as effec-| Por es but —s the — — 
tive in practice as he seems to anticipate, and as! 410. SO to $il per barrel.” The ‘aa por aby thee 
some of his testimonials go to show. Flour touched last year was $6 per barrel, which 
3L> See his advertisement on the cover. figure was $5 below the highest and $1.25 below 
. Fog | the lowest point of the previous year. The fol- 
_ Tue U. 8S. Ac. Sociery—held its annual meet-| lowing table will show the prices of flour ruling 
ing at Washington on the 14th Jan., and the result at the close of each month for the year, viz:— 
was deemed highly satisfactory to the members who) ——- jaa ee 


; | i | 
were present. Hon. Mr. Guthrie, Secretary of the | pares. HOW@T4) onio. | = 4 | extra, ‘Family. a. 
| 








Street. 








Treasury, and Hon. Humphrey Marshall, were the | | a 
: . 26 50 | 825 | 825 | 1000 | 1075 | 575 
delegates from Kentucky, and were authorised, on} —% ; 25 | 700 | 700 | 925 |1000 550 
behalf of Louisville, to guarantee $20,000, to secure | Mar.29 7 12%| 7 00 ta. ca ise ise 
the Society from loss, if the next exhibition should | May a : 3" $ 3 6 Hd 8 25 9 50 (3 62 
be held in that city, and accordingly it was decided | June 28| 6 25 +t oa | 1 ; hy # 
to hold it there. We shall notice the proceedings | Aue. 30| : 50 | 6 b~ 6 62%! 775 | 875 (375 
more at length hereafter. | Sept.27, €75 | 675 | €50 | 800 | 900 | 5 00 
gem | $8%| $55 $64 88 | 38 [2 
‘ | Noy. 29 | 50 50 
We are indebted to Mr. John Sheffield, Gardener | jec'3; | 6 37%| 6 37%| 650 | 800 | 900 |500 











of John Q. Hewlett, Esq., for a 
very su be te peerae rior al ees The foreign demand for flour throughout the 
Th P p y “ | whole of last year was active, and the exports ex- 
e celery is from seed, received two years ag0 | ceed those of the previous year by about 140,000 
from the Patent Office. It is of fine growth, firm, | barrels. The amount of the European exports is 
crisp and of excelient flavor. The lettuce is also| about the same as in 1855, but there is a large in- 


of the first quality. They do credit to Mr. Shef-| crease in the amount of exports to South America, 
%e skill in hi . the West Indies, and the British North American 
field’s skill in his business, and show that the gar- | Colonies. With the latter point the trade of the 


den at Atholwood, keeps pace with the farm in| United States has increased materially, since the 
its products. | passage of the reciprocity treaty. 
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was 39,445 barrels; in 1853, 27,086 barrels; in 1854, 
25,086 barrels; in 1855, 62,062 barrels; and in 1856, 
88,662 barrels. This will surprise many of our 
friends, as we admit it certainly did us.—Eds. 2. F.] 

The total receipts of flour by the B. & O. Rail- 
road, in 1854, 641,853 barrels; in 1855, 788,768 
barrels; and in 1856, 880,174 barrels. 


Wuear, Corn, Oats anv Rye. 




















The offerings at the corn exchange for 1856 were: 

5 MONTHS. a WHEAT. 1 “CORN. OATS. : ' RYE. 

/ — —_—_—_—_— 

| bushels, | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
January 000 | 168,000 | 47,000 | 14,000 
February 33,000 | 179,000 | 33,000 21,000 
March .. 127,000 | 306,000 | 50,000 | 14,000 
[ee 270,000 | 540,000 85,000 | 16,000 
OR dh ccescan 400,000 | 376,000 | 120,000 | 16,009 
pS ee 205,000 388,000 85,000 9,000 
“eee ' 358,000 | 298,000 | 58,000 | 8,000 
August ....... 79,000 | 455,000 85,000 | 10,600 
September.... 513,000 | 390,000 {| 127,000 | 22,000 
October....... 412,000 | 351,000 | 107,000 | 22,000 
November.... 402,000 | 340,000 | 199,000 | 30,000 
December .... 359,000 414,500 | 62,500 | 11,500 
_ Totals ...... 3,685,000 [4,135,500 | 968,500 | 193,500 

Comparative Receipts of Grain at Baltimore for the past Five 

years: 





Wheat. . .| 3,451,150) 3,411,965] 2,523,559| 2,998,639, 4,278,199 
Corn.....| 3,745,900] 3,906,494) 4,641,100! 3,993,178, 5,003,492 


GRAIN. | 1852. 1853. | 1854. 1855. | 1856. 





Oats...... | 800,000} 780,008) 1,004,000! 1,383,400! 1,500,000 
Wiseasc | 165,000} 160,008} °175,000, “250,000' "245,009 
Peas ..... | 10,000} 13,000, 7,000 20,000, 15,000 
Beans....! 5,000) 4,000) 1,000 1,200! 2,000 











Total ..| 8,177,050! 8,275,459 8,351,659. 8,646,417.11,043,700 





We subjoin a statement of the receipts of wheat 
and the disposition made of it: 
bushels. 


Am’t recorded at the Corn Exchange, 3,685,000 
Parcels received and not recorded there, 593,199 


4,278,199 
bushels. 


1,558,878 
1,637,734 


Total receipts, - - - - - - - 
Which was disposed of as follows, viz: 


Taken by City Millers, including stock 
now on hand, - - - - - - - - 
Shipped coastwise, - - - — 


[The amount to the British Colonies in 1852, 





Shipped to foreign ports, including 21,000 
bushels on shipboard, not cleared, - 1,081,595 | 


—_—_— 

4,278,199 | 

The exports of wheat include 984,278 bushels to | 

Great Britain, 50,226 bushels to France, 19,193 

bushels to Spain, 2,000 bushels to Holland, 21,673 

bushels to the British North American Colonies, 
and 4,225 bushels to the West Indies. 


bushels. 
Amount of Corn recorded at the Corn 
4,135,500 


Exchange, - - - - - - - - - 
Pareels received and not recorded there, 867,992 
5,003,492 


Total receipts, - - - - - - - 
Which was disposed of as follows, viz: 


Shipped coastwise, - - - - - - - 2,574,427 
Shipped to foreign ports,- - - - - 814,065 
Ground by city millers, - - - - - 240,000 
Consumed by distillers, - - - - - 875,000 
Taken for city consumption, - - - 500,000 





Of the corn exported, 532,484 bushels were to 
Europe, 181,926 bushels to the West Indies, 35,622 | 
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bushels to Venezuela, and 64,033 bushels to the 
British North American Colonies. 


A table showing the prices of Wheat, Corn and Rye at the 
close of each Month during the year 1856. 























WHEAT PER BUS.) CORN PER BUS. | RYE. 
DATES. “ ~ A ~ |—— 
white. red. white. | yellow. {per bus. 
January 26 | 195a208 | 185al90 | 70a73 | 74a78 /|110a118 
February 23) 155a160 | 150a155 | 56a59 59a61 | 90a100 
March 29 - | 167a185 | 150a160 | 52a54 55a61 | 80a 
April 26- - | 150a165 | 140a/50 | 45a52 52a54 | 75a 80 
ay 3l-- - | 159al65 | 135a145 | 50a53 46a48 | 60a 68 
June 28 - - | 160a170 | 135a143 | 50a55 50a53 | 55a 70 
July 26 - - | 158al65 | 147a150 | 60a63 59a60 | 62a 72 
August 30- | 145a158 | 142a146 | 53a61 56a60 | 75a 85 
Sept. 27- . | 145a158 | 138a142 | 57a62 57a64 | 73a &3 
Oct. 25 - - | 165a172 | 155a160 | 62a65 64 75a 90 
Nov. 29 - - | 182a160 | 145a150 | 60a65 62a65 | 70a 80 
Dec. 31 - - | 155a160 | 140a145 | 57a63 | 59a63 | 70a 78 





Of Rye, besides the quantity reported at the 
Corn Exchange, there were 54,000 bushels—ma- 
king a total of 246,000 bushels—of which 160,000 
bushels were consumed by distillers, 10,331 bushels 
shipped coastwise, 51,724 to Bremen, and the bal- 
ance to Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

Of Oats, the price in January, was 40 a 45, but 
afterward the price began to give way, until June, 
when they sold at 25 a 28 cents—subsequently, 
they began to improve, and in December good to 
prime lots readily sold at 45 a 50. 

We copy entire the remarks of the American 
on the Guano trade, as we may have occasion 
hereafter to allude to some of the facts stated 


therein: 
GUANO TRADE. 


It will be seen from the annexed statements 
that the import of guano has not been quite so large 
this year as in 1855, but it is quite probable that 
the consumption has been fully as great as in any 
previous year, the whole import, together with the 
stock remaining from the previous year having 
been consumed, leaving very little on hand at the 
close. This remark applies particularly to Peru- 
vian Guano, that received from other places than 
the Chincha Islands, not enjoying the same favor 
with agriculturists. The amount of Peruvian Gu- 
ano imported directly into the port of Baltimore 
during the year, was - - - - - 18,713 tons. 
Amount of Peruvian received via New 


York,- ----+-+-+-+ + 9,614 “ 
28,527 ** 

The import of Mexican, - - - - 6,970 “ 
Total, - - - - - = += = = 95,497 * 


From the opening of the season until the 4th of 
September the price of Peruvian was $55 per ton 
of 2,240 pounds‘for quantities of 500 tons and up- 
wards. On that day the agents of the Peruvian 
Government advanced the price to $60 per ton, 
[by the quantity—¢70 he asks for small lots, of 1 
to 5 tons—$65 for larger.—Eds. A. Far.] which is 
the price at the preseut time. The probability of 
supplies not coming to hand in season for the fall 
planting, and the small amount on hand in this 
market, rendered it necessary for the agent, in 
making sales, to annex the condition that a part of 
the purchases should be delivered in New York, 
where a large stock had accumulated by reason of 
the class of vessels employed in the Pacific trade 
drawing too much water to allow them to reach 
our harbor. Another cause of the accumulation 
of stock there is to be found in the fact that there 
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is but a limited demand for the article in New 
York, while Baltimore not only supplies our own 
State, but also Virginia, Delaware, and a large 
portion of Pennsylvania. We may also state in 
connection that the rigid inspection and analysis 
which each cargo undergoes by a competent State 





that inspected in Baltimore, and it consequently 
commands a higher price when sold in other mar- 
kets. The present high price of Peruvian Guano 
is to be attributed to the continued high rate of 
freights from the Pacific. We have assurance 
that the net proceeds of the article now, are not 

reater than when the price was fixed at $48 to 
450 per ton, because the freight then was $14 to 


15, while it i 4 . At th t | 
a SS eae of ~~» ' city butchers, but a large part of the 


time we understand that the prevailing mode of 


discharging and weighing cargoes, under the ex- , 


isting State Laws, is perfectly satisfactory to all 
who deal in the article. 

It is a source of regret, that the agent of the Pe- 
ruvian Government, F. Barreda, Esq., found it 


necessary to remove his residence from this city | 


to New York. It is alleged that he is enabled 
there to negotiate more easily for vessels, and also 
to possess other facilities for the prosecution of 
his large and valuable trade. The agent, how- 
ever, still continues a house in this city, under the 
management of Mr. Mur, and we understand that 
the business will be conducted as heretofore. The 
supply at present on hand and arriving in this city, 
it is supposed will be ample for the Spring de- 
mand, and we understand that efforts will be used 
to engage such vessels as can be sent direct to Bal- 
timore. 

The stocks of Mexican and African Guano are 
small, but ample for the demand. These descrip- 
tions are found to answer admirably on some lands. 
The price now asked for the Mexican A A is $20 
a $22, for A $162 918. African Guano is held at 
$35 and Colombian at $40. 


Imports of Peruvian Guano into Baltimore for eight 


years: 

tons. tons. tons. 

1849, - 2,700} 1852, - 25,500] 1855, - 30,695 

1850, - 6,800] 1853,- 32,152] 1856, - 28,527 
1851, - 25,000 | 1854,- 58,927 





LIVE STOCK TRADE. 

Catrie.—The number of Beef Cattle offered last 
year at the Baltimore Cattle Scales, was about 
49,000 head, which is about 6,000 head more than 
was received during 1855. About 16,000 head of 
the Cattle offered were received from the West, 
via the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the bal- 
ance were driven to market from various points, 
but mostly from Virginia. Of the above, about 
36,000 head were taken up by Baltimore butchers 
and packers, and the remainder, about 13,000 head, 
were sold for other markets. Beef Cattle ruled 
last year at rather lower rates than during the pre- 
ceding year. During January and February the 
average rates ranged at from $3.62} to $4.12} per 
100 lbs. gross, but in March 7 advanced, and 
during that month and April, the average rates 


were from $4.50 to $4.87; per 100 lbs. In Junea 


further advance was established. During a part 
and from the indications of the prevalence of cold 


of that month the average rates were $5 a $5.25 
per 100 lbs., the latter being the highest point 


reached during the year. Jn oe | a declined 
50 to 75 cents per 100 lbs., an 
three succeeding months continued to recede. 


or the two or 
Ip 


point touched during the year. 


October the average rates were from $3.18} to 
$3.37; per 100 Ibs., the former being the lowest 
In November 
prices again improved, and for some weeks pre- 
vious to the close of the year the ruling average 
rates were $3.75 a $3.87; per 100 lIbs., gross.— 


officer, cause a decided preference to be given to | The highest average during 1856 was $1 per hun- 


dred below the highest average of 1855. 

Hocs ann Sueepr.—There were about 160,000 
Hogs, and nearly 50,000 Sheep received into Bal- 
timore last year via the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, which is the principal avenue for the trans- 

ortation of these varieties of live stock. We 


‘have no means of ascertaining the receipts by 


other avenues. They were, however, inconsider- 
able. The Sheep were generally bought by our 

Tope were 
taken up by the packers. 


TOBACCO TRADE. 


General Remarks.—The Tobacco market this 
year, throughout the whole country, has ruled at 
unusually high rates. The demand throughout 
the year not only swept off all the stock remaining 
from the previous year, but great competition 
prevailed among buyers, and the end of eacn 
week found the market almost entirely cleared of 
the receipts. This state of things continued to 
the present time, and the year closes with no stocks 
of any moment in the hands of commission agents. 
There is still a demand, the orders from Europe 
not being filled, and but little progress made im 
the fulfilment of the French contract, so that 


‘there is no doubt the market will open at high 


prices inthe Spring, and the first receipts will be 
eagerly taken out of market. Tobacco planters, 
in packing their crops, will do well to use more 
than ordinary care in handling their Tobacco, so 
as to make the quality ineach hogshead as even as 
possible. This precaution will be amply compen- 
sated for in the increased price which the well as- 
sorted article will bring. 

Maryland A vntegan the whole of this 
year the sales of Maryland Tobacco were made at 
prices very satisfactory to the growers, and to 
them the season has been one of unusual prosperi- 
ty. At no time during the year has there been 
any want of demand, and all descriptions found 
ready sale as soon as they passed from under the 
inspectors’ hands. Prices ruled so high, and ship- 
pers showed such an eagerness to purchase, that 
very few planters evinced a disposition to hold on 
to their crops, prudently preferring to sell at the 
current prices than to run the risk of a decline in 
price or a diminution in the demand. 

The receipts of Maryland Ground Leaf, which 
is the first gathering of the new crop, generally ap- 
pear in October. The quantity as yet brought to 
market js not more than half as much as is usually 
received before this period. The first parcels 
brought $6.2 $10. As the receipts increased buy- 
ers lowered their offers, and holders submitted to 
a decline of 50 cts. to $1. The demand continu- 
ing brisk, however, the market soon rallied, and 
at the close prices range from $6 a 10, the bulk of 
the sales being made at $72 $8. The stocks in 
the hands of commission agents are very small, 


weather very little may be expected until the 


' opening of navigation in the Spring. 


The crop of Maryland Tobacco, which has just 
been gathered, is thought to be an average one, and 
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generally of good quality. In some portions of 
the Tobacco growing counties there is a falling 
off in the quantity ordinarily produced, but the 
= on the whole will be about as large as usual. 

e hazard little in predicting that prices this 
year will be quite remunerative to the planter, 
and we doubt not unusual efforts will be made 
during the coming spring to set out larger crops 
than were ever before raised in the State. It is 
to be hoped that the planters will make free use 
of guano in the preparation of their lands, and in- 
crease the produce of this important staple of 
Maryland, which annually draws from abroad such 
large pecuniary returns. 

Bay Tobacco.—The description of Tobacco call- 
ed Bay Tobacco, which is raised in the upper 
counties of ee is a very favorite article 
in some of the European markets. This article 
was in great favor during the whole of this year, 
and met with a very brisk sale at a considerable 
advance on the prices that prevailed for several 
years past. This advance was caused by the fact 
that there had been three short crops in succession, 
and the stocks in Europe were exhausted. The 
highly remunerative prices to the grower have 
caused more attention to be given to its production 
than heretofore, and although the best qualities are 
generally raised on new lands, improved modes of 
culture and the employment of guano, and other 
artificial fertilizers, have enabled the growers to 
increase the production. The crop grown in 1855 
is entirely exhausted, and the article is still in ac- 
tive demand. If here now it would readily bring 
the following high rates, at which the last parcels 
received were sold, viz: Tips $7a$9, and crop 
$9930. It is proper also to say that several 
choice hogsheads of fine yellow, carefully handled, 
were this year sold as high as $33 and $35. We 
are glad to be able to state on good authority that 
the crop grown this year, and which will come 
into market in the ensuing spring, is of very good 
quality and of an average size. 

Ohio Tobacco.—Baltimore is the chief, indeed we 
may say the sole, market for Ohio Tobacco, where 
it is purchased for the same European markets in 
which the Maryland crop is consumed. It now 
reaches us almost entirely by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. The average crop of Ohio in for- 
mer years was about 15,000 hogsheads. ‘The crop 
sent to market in 1853, was 18,000 hogsheads; in 
1854 and 1855 it reached only 10,000 each year; in 
1856 the quantity was 6,500 hhds. The stock at the 
close of the present year, is less than ever before 
known, the whole being in the hands of shippers, 
the commission agents scarcely holding a single 
hogshead. ° 

rices ruled high during the whole year. They | 
opened at the beginning of the season, in March, | 
at $6.50 for sound common, $6.75a$7 for good 
common, $7.50 a $8 for ordinary middling to good 





middling, and at $11 a 12 for fine reds, according | 
tocolor and quality. Spangled and yellow sold at | 
high rates, ranging frum $8.50 a $18, as in quality. 

These prices ruled steadily until the latter part of | 
June, with the exception otthe lower grades, which | 


gained in value about 25cts. per 100 Ibs. In July 1949 


the better qualities of reds which were compara- 
tively low, improved somewhat in price, and span- 
gled and yellow leaf also advanced, as several large | 
buyers showed great eagerness to secure these de- 
scriptions. 

According to the last sales, the prices of com- 


mon to brown are $1.50 a $2, and of good to fine 
reds, spangled and yellow, $2.50a $4 higher than 
they were at the beginning of the season. 

he present condition of the market—no stock 
remaining over, large orders from Europe in the 
hands of shippers, and the certainty of an active 
demand during the coming year—causes much in- 
terest to be felt in the Ohio my just made. The 
reports of injury, received in September and Oc- 
tober, were doubtless much exaggerated, and it is 
now stated on good authority that the growth of 
1856 will amount to about 7,500 hhds. The quali- 


ty of the crop is also said to be good, including a 


large proportion of spangled and yellow. 

Kentucky Tobacco.—The receipts of Kentucky 
Leaf Tobacco in this market during the past year 
were unusually small, owing to the short crop and 
the large demand in the Western cities for this de- 
scription for manufacturing purposes. More than 
an average portion of the produce of Mason coun- 
ty (which is in great favor in this market) and 
other light Kentucky Tobacco, was received du- 
ring the year, and sold at prices most satisfactory 
to consignors, ruling at $10 a $20 for extremes of 
quality. 

Virginia Tobacco.—Very little Virginia Tobacco 
reaches this market. Such of the receipts as were 
suitable for the West Indies and Africa, sold at 
handsome prices. Early in the year some lots 
were taken for Bremen. 

Inspections of Tobacco in 1856: 





hhds. 
Amount remaining in the five State Ware- 
houses on the Ist January, 1856, - - 7,137 
Amount inspected during the year, - - 52,852 
Total,- - - - - - - + + - = 59,989 
Amount shipped and consumed during the 
year, - - - - - - - = - = = = 55,895 





Stock on hand, December 31, 1856, - 4,094 
Estimate of Value.—An intelligent merchant, 
fully conversant with the Tobacco business and 
largely engaged in it, estimates the average value 
of Leaf Tobacco this year at $60 per hhd. for 
Maryland; $72.50 for Ohio; $110 for Virginia; 
and $120 for en: According to this esti- 
mate the value of the Tobacco sold in Baltimore 
in 1856 will be in round numbers, as follows: 














Maryland,- - - - - - $2,315,000 
Ohio, - - - - - - - 950,000 
Kentucky, - - - - - 169,000 
Virginia, - - - - - - 10,500 
Total,- - - - - - - - = $3,435,500 
Inspections of Maryland and Ohio Tobacco for the last Siz- 
teen Years: att 
~ INSPECTIONS. Stock on 
YEARS. - “A ~| hand 
Maryl’d.; Ohio. Total. | Dec. 31. 
DE cscinccansssee 29,980 | 7,692 | 37,672 | 10,900 
I cnsepiastaied 33,759 | 11,279 | 45,038 | 9,660 
ee 29,617 | 13,465 | 43,082 | 12,354 
32,183 | 15,320 | 47,503 | 19,605 
1845 39 26,716 | 66,560 | 15,342 
1846... | 69,889 | 32,416 
1847... | 15,671 | 49,400 | 28,467 
1848.... | sais 44583 ae 
1850 | 13; 41,040 | 10,617 
1851 16,791 | 41,804 | 17, 
1852... | 17,720 47,290 11,760 
1853... | 17,947 | 47,195 | 9,779 
1854.... 36,410 | 3,71h 
1855 10,097 38,567 4,273 
1856 6,510 51,289 4,094 
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MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Cepar Hitt, Prince Georce’s Co., Mp., 
January 19th, 1857. 
Messrs. Sands & Worthington: 

GentLemen:—In canvassing the State in behalf 
of the Agricultural College, proposed to be estab- 
lished under an Act of our last Legislature, I have 
experienced much aid from the publication in your 
valuable paper of the able and interesting letters I 
received from the Hon. Thos. G. Clemson of 
Prince George’s County, Md., upon this subject. 

Permit me to request the publication of another 
letter, of equal interest, addressed to 1. e by Louis 
S. Robbins, Fsq., of New York, upon the same 
subject. 

I have received considerably more than one-half 
of the amount required by the Act of the Legislature 
to establish and endow an Agricultural College, 
and hope in a few months to report to the commis- 
sioners that tae necessary amount has been raised 
to proceed to the election of trustees. Be pleased 
to insert the enclosed letter in your next nnmber, 
and oblige, Yours, very truly, 

Rost. Bowig, Agent. 


Barnum’s Horet, Balt., Jan. 15th, 1857. 


Rost. Bowie, Ese.—My Dear Sir:—The copy of 
the Act of the Legislature of Maryland to establish 
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and endow an Agricultural College, I have ex- 
amined, and it gives me great satisfaction to state | 


that I regard the proposed plan of instruction, and | 
the practical knowledge to be derived therefrom, | 
as paramount in importance to any subject, which | 
at re could engage the public interest. 

t is a striking fact, that the progress of any | 
people has heretofore mainly arisen from the im- | 
provements in the arts and sciences. It will be | 
seen, however, upon a moment’s reflection, that the | 


enjoyment of the social and pecuniary advantages | 
gained by the various improvements which have | 
been hitherto made are not equal. | 

The merchant and mechanic by their accumulated | 
wealth are enabled to enjoy a degree of refinement | 
and relaxation from incessant toil, and give to| 
their children the advantages of a liberal educaticn, 
far beyond what is common with the farmer.— 
This disparity of condition between the two classes 
is mainly due to the liberality of the former, in the 
employment of their means for the devolopment of 
such improvements as may prove tributary to their 
greater advantage, and to be assured of this, we 
have only to witness the recent magnificent achieve- 
ments in the mechanical arts or of commerce, to be 
satisfied, not only of the large means expended, 
but of the energy and enterprise which the two 
former classes possess. 

It is evident that some means should be adopted 
to place those who are engaged in agriculture—the 
most honorable of all pursuits—and that which 
contributes most to the wealth and stability of the 
country, on an equality with the liberal! professions, 
and in a position to share equally in all the 
educationa) advantages, which the country affords. 

The College you propose to establish, at which 
young men from the farming districts mzy become 
educated in the practical knowledge of chemistry, is 
the best means of disseminating throughout the 
State the practical and useful knowledge thus 
acquired; for when agricultural chemistry, the 
fountain of knowledge to the farmer, shall become 
an auxiliary to the great agricultural interests of 
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the country, we shall then witness the first dawn of * 
a glorious future to the farmer—and not until then. 
Farmers must, therefore, seize upon the present 
opportunity, and by their liberality, endow this 

ollege. Their influence should carry it forward 
upon a scale commensurate with the importance of 
the great objects in view. 

In my opinion, the example furnished us by the 
farmers in England, offers sufficient encouragement 
to induce all engaged in agricultural pursuits to 
make sacrifices, if necessary, to establish the Col- 
lege upon the proposed system of instruction, at an 
early day. 

The Agricultural products of England are esti- 
mated at three-fourths of the amount produced in 
the whole United States, and from a territory 
geographically less than the State of Ohio; and 
this superiority is due solely to the prevalence in 
Great Britain of an intimate knowledge of the 
science of agriculture. 

By referring to the census reports of the products 
of Maryland, I am struck with the comparative 


small yield per acre of the principal products of 


the State. The average yield of corn is but 23 
bushels, of oats 21, wheat 13, and potatoes 75. 
The aggregate of this production amounts annually 
to over fourteen millions of dollars, and yet it is not 
one-half of the yield that could easily be produced 
from the same number of acres now under cultiva- 
tion. Double this product, and place the excess 
in the pockets of the farmers, and then their pecu- 
niary advantages will be equal to those engaged in 
the other pursuits. 

In conclusion, I will say, that as railroads are 
now built to the very doors of the farmer, and agri- 
cultural implements invented which are going 
rapidly into use, everything seems to have been 
done, which at present can be, except the very ob- 


ject which engrosses your attention. 


Since the Legislature of your State in its wisdom 
has been so prompt in contributing its influence 
and money towards the proposed system of instruc- 
tion, I have no doubt that entire success will crown 
their and your efforts. 

At some future period when I have the time, and 
am not so entirely engrossed with business, as at 
present, I shall be happy to give you an expression 
of my views upon the ultimate effects which must 
be realised in changing and elevating the great 
social condition of the farmer by a practical knowl- 
edge of agricultural chemistry. 

Lam, very truly, your ob’t serv’t, 
Louis S. Rossiys. 


Tue Moun, January 13th, 1857. 


Dear Sir:—It gives me much pleasure to for- 
ward you the annexed correspondence. It is due to 
the donor and the public that it should receive a 
place in the columns of the American Farmer. 

Mr. Corcoran tendered me the money, which I 
respectfully declined receiving, not being autho- 
rized todo so. Will you be pleased to inform me 
who isthe proper receiver of such funds, for I 
confidently hope that we shall soon be called upon 
to record similar acts of munificence from other 
philanthropists. 

Very —ee and truly, 
our obedient servant, 
Tuos. G. CLemson. 
NM. B. Worthington, Esq., Secretary of Board of Trus- 
lees for Maryland Agricultural College. 
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BLaDENsBURG P. O. Pr. Gro’s Co., Mo., 


January 3d, 1857. 
W. W. Corcoran, Esq: 

Dear Sir:—In our conversation yesterday ae 
mentioned having read my letter to the President 
of the Agricultural Society of Maryland, on the 
subject of a scientific institution, (published in the 
December No. of the American Farmer,) with in- 
terest, and observed you thought so highly of the 
object that you would make it a donation of one 
thousand dollars. 

Such generosity, so entirely unsolicited, though 
in accordance with your usual liberality, was the 
more unexpected and gratifying, as you are neither 
a native nor a resident of the State of Maryland. 

Had science a few more such generous friends, 
the good work would progress with rapidity. 

I am myself but a private individual, and not 
connected officially with the matter, but it has my 
warmest sympathy and co-operation—and shall 
take great pleasure in announcing your kind in- 
tention. 

Believe in the consideration with which I have 
the honor to be, most respectfully and truly, 

Your obedient servant, : 
Tuos. G. CLemson. 


Tue Home. 


‘ _— 
WasuineTon, Jan. Sth, 1857. 

Dear Sir:—Your very kind and flattering letter 
of the 3d is received. 

I hope that you and other friends of this institu- 
tion will persevere in your efforts in this good 
cause. The establishment of such a school will 
not only benefit the Old State, but be of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the agricultural interests of the 
whole country. 

I will most cheerfully contribute the sum named 
in your note. 

With great regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. W. Corcoran. 
Thos. G. Clemson, Esq., Bladensburg, Md. 


In reply to the above note of Mr. Clemson, it is 


proper to state, that at a meeting of the Commis- | 


sioners of the Agricultural College, the proceed- 
ings of which will be found in the April No. of the 
American Farmer for 1856, p. 319, it was ordered 
that a book be opened at the rooms of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society, by the undersigned, for 
the purpose of receiving subscriptions, in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Board. At a meeting held 
on the 22d October, it was resolved, that eagh 
member of the Board of Commissioners be author- 
ized to receive subscriptions in behalf of the col- 
lege, but it does not appear from the proceedings 
that any one but the Agent of the Board, Mr. Bowie, 
is expressly authorized to collect these subscrip- 
tions. N. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Secretary of Board of Commissioners. 





Parent Orrice.—We have received from the 
Patent Office, sundry packages of the Chinese Su- 
gar Cane Seed, also of Early York and Winning- 
stadt Cabbage Seed, the latter a very early sugar 
loaf variety. Likewise copies of the Agricultural 
Report for 1855—all which we are distributing to 
applicants. 


[For the American Farmer.] 
CLOVER—ITS USE AND VALUE. 

In our latitude, Clover is the most valuable, be- 
cause it is the most accessible and economical fer- 
tilizer for impoverished soil. Every variety of 
stock thrive rapidly in a well-set field of clover. 
The farmer’s best prospect for a crop of wheat is 
on a properly “yon 8 clover-fallow. For pas- 
ture, for hay, for seed, as a fertilizer to poor soils, 
it is of great value to the farmer. 

It ought to be sown when the ground is cracked 
on the surface, from the frosts of winter, which is 
generally about the first of March hereabouts. 

A bushel of plaster per acre, sown broadcast 
soon after sowing the seed, will aid the youn 
plant to live through the summer’s drought, an 
another bushel per acre, early in the following 
spring, will secure on most soils, a luxuriant 
growth. 

It will yield on good land one to two tons of ha 
per acre, the second year after sowing, for which 

urpose it ought to be cut, when the heads are ful- 
y out and when half of them are getting brown. 
It ought not to be grazed until it is in blossom. 
When we design to make clover seed, we may 
make hay, or pasture the field, until harvest. The 
first growth affords very little seed. Then take the 
stock out of the field. The second crop grows 
rapidly, and when matured is fullofseed. Sosoon 
as the first growth of the second crop is matured, 
it should be cut, with a wheat cradle, or a scythe 
with two fingers made for the purpose, so as to 
throw two swarths together ; to do which the cra- 
dle opens a new land every round. It ought to be 
| exposed for afew days to the sun, and then packed 
where it will keep dry. It may be thrashed by the 
tramping of horses, or by a wheat thresher ; pass- 
ed through a clover huller; and finally through a 
wheat fan with a fine clover riddle, when it is 
| ready for market or use. 
Four bushels have been made per acre, which 
at eight or ten dollars per bushel pays well. One 
of our farmers some years since sold one hundred 
bushels of clover seed from a farm of 300 acres. 
__ The sapling clover is a larger variety, matures 

later, and is therefore more suitable to mix with 
| timothy forhay. It does not salivate and is there- 
fore equally valuable for spring or fall pasturage. 
Its roets penetrate deeper into the soil, the 
stalks grow higher and larger, and it is, therefore, 
by some judicious practical men, preferred as a 
fertilizer. If grazed after the first of June, the 
seed will not mature. The seed brings from ; to 
4 more than the common seed, in the market. 

Farmers ought to be very particular in their 
management of clover fields. In the soft months 
of winter and spring, stock should be kept out of 
them. Hogs ought not to be permitted to root out 
the stalks. The fields ought not to be grazed too 

early in spring. But if not grazed in summer the 
pasture for stock, cattle, horses and sheep in 
winter, will keep them in fine condition. Good 
farmers will have good clover fields. Here it is the 
practice to sow clover on all wheat fields, which 
remain in clover until the crop matures, and is 
sometimes left for two successive seasons. 

Washington county, Md., Jan. 16, 1857. : 

N. B. my crop of clover seed this poss is eight 
and a half bushels. 1 sow five and a half. 








‘“‘Doddridge”’ is in type, but unavoidably de- 
ferred—also Experiments with Manures, by G. C. 
Gilmer, esq. of Albemarle co. Va. 
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EAS—SUPER-PHOSPHATES. 
Wincuester, Va., Dec. 18, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Gent.Lemen:—I enclose one dollar for my sub- 
scription for 1857. I desire to purchase forty-five 
bushels of cow pea such as Mr. Hewlett uses as a 
fertilizer, and wish to know whether you can pro- 
cure the supply, and at what price. This mode of 
improving lands is highly recommended, and | de- 
sire to try it on a thirty acre field which was in 
corn this year; it is slate land, and no doubt the 

ea would be of great benefit to it. I am a new 
ginner in farming, though raised to it in my young 
days. I saw last spring in your valuable pees 
the De Burg’s Super-Phosphate of Lime highly 
recommended, and through those recommendations 
I was induced to try it. The recommenders of it 
stated that land that would not yield over five barrels 
of corn per acre, by dropping a half gill of De Burg 
in the hill, would produce from eight to ten barrels 
per acre. After making the calculation and finding 
a large margin for profit, induced me to use it on 
the thirty acres that I now want the peasfor. I 
will now state to you how I used it:—I laid off the 
field in rows 35 feet each way, soaked the corn over 
night, and rolled in plaster after dropping the corn, 
the De Burg was dropped in the hill at the rate of 
half gill to the hill. 1 left eight rows near the 
centre of the field across the field, making twenty 
Your hundred hills without De Burg; this I did in 
order to give a fair test. The corn was all worked 
alike, and was put away before wheat harvest; after 
maturing, the eight rows without De Burg, was cut 
and shocked; I in like manner had eight rows with 
De Burg, alongside, cut up and shocked. I had the 
corn husked and carefully measured with a corn 
barrel, and found the eight rows without De Burg 
to produce as much as the De Burg, and of as good 
quality. The thirty acre field averaged five barrels 
to the acre, and had I used the plaster and ashes, 
I feel certain the crop would have been seven bar- 
rels. We had asevere dronght, but still the season 
was as fair for one as the other. Now you see, 
Messrs. Editors, I am $120 out of pocket, which is 
considerable for a new beginner. [| am certain of 
one thing, 1 do not use De Burg again. I do not 
see how it is that such names as Davenport and 
Dulaney and others, are attached to the recom- 
mendations. It may, be their lands may be dif- 
ferent from mine. Excuse this long epistle. 
Iam yours, very respectfully, 
Geo. W. Ginn. 


GUANOES. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

The present cold weather must kill out much of 
our wheat on light and porous soils; the ground 
has been extremely hard frozen for a length of 
time, and entirely uncovered by snow. I suppose 
the harbor of Baltimore, as well as Richmond, is 
blockaded by ice. We want again, my proposed 
Steam-Saw Ice Boat. 

I fear we are getting into a difficulty about 
supplies of Peruvian Guano at living prices.— 
From the experiments | have been making for five 
or six years past, 1 am convinced we might well 
dispense with more than half now used, by mix- 
ing two parts, by measure, of gocd Mexican, 
containing from 54 to 60 per cent. of Phosphate of 
Lime, (compared with bone,) to one part of best 
Peruvian, and from 250 to 280 Ibs. of the mixture 
to the acre. I think it makes as much wheat and 








of better quality than 200 pounds of Peruvian alone 
to the acre, and the succeeding crop of clover or 
grass much better, and no doubt the land more 
permanently improved. 

The white Mexican has been used in this neigh- 
borhood, marked AA., and thougbt, by those who 
have tried it, of little or no benefit, at least upon 
the first trial. I never have used that article, nor 
have I ever seen it until last fall, and from its ap- 
pearance it seems to me to be nothing more than 
ground coral. Although the article may, by chemi- 
eal analysis, contain a large amount of Phosphate 
of Lime, yet it may be difficult of solution, and may 
not impart its virtues to the soil more readily than 
the common limestone ground to a powder would, 
without calcination. Am I correct in this opinion? 
I have felt some interest in the enquiry about this 
white Mexican AA., because I had recommended 
many to use the mixture above named, who did so, 
and reported unfavorably of the result, but upon 
being shown the guano used by them, it was of this 
kind, which I had never seen before. 1 have for 
many years purchased the Mexican I used of 
Sterling & Ahrens of your city, which is very dif- 
ferent in appearance, and contained, as reported 
by them, from 54 to 60 per cent. I should like 
occasionally to get some-of the seeds you have for 
distribution sometimes, if I could. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Tuos. B. ANpERson. 
Ruther Glenn, Va., Jan. 15, 1857. 





{For the American Farmer.] 
THE PIG-PEN. 

Messrs. Epirors:—I am sorry that 1 have not 
time to enter into the particulars of the hog house, 
as Idid in the paper furnished you, in consequence 
of having a memoir to compile from papers put 
into my hands recently, which I had previously 
promised to attend to. 

My pen is 40 feet by 24, framed and weather- 
boarded. A gang-way through the whole length, 
with 4 pens on each side ; giving 8 feet depth and 
10 feet Jength to each pen, with a trough in each, 
and a perpendicular swinging gate over the trough 
so as to prevent pigs or hogs interfering with the 
slopping process. The floors of the pens are 
made of 14 inch white oak, having 1 inch descent 
from the trough outwardly, so as to carry off the 
droppings. There are corresponding out-pens, 10 
feet by 10, into which litter and all sorts of vege- 
table rubbish is thrown from time to time, as may 
be required, both for the comfort of the stock and 
the accumulation of manure. You will perceive 
that the gang-way is wide, but I have found its 
width a great convenience, both in feeding — 
tions and a secure and cool dry place to hang 
butchered hogs; having hooks driven in the joists 
above. The loft projects 5 feet over the under 
part of the pen, making it 45 feet in length; under 
which a strong stairway ascends. The loft is 
found to be a place of great convenience, both for 
food and other matters, and the cost of having the 
sides raised some 2 or 3 feet above the square, 
will be amply compensated by the advantages.— 
The frame work ought to be put together in the 
most substantial manner, with ties and braces, so 
as to prevent its giving in any of its parts. 

I remarked to my son, on going through the 
house the other day, on my return home, how 
comfortable the beasts were during the cold blow- 
ing weather we had—no fighting or quarreling 
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among them—each litter having its own pen, and 
no crowding of young and old together, while, at 
the same time, the waste of corn is prevented by 
feeding on a close floor, and much manure made 
which might otherwise be wasted. 
Yours, &c., in haste, 
Dani. ZOLuickorreR. 

in looking over some papers, I found the en- 
closed formula for curing bacon, written originally 
for the ‘‘Bedford Sentinel,’’ Virginia. I claim 
some reputation for making good hams, and have 
found that my simple process, with proper atten- 
tion to the age and condition of the pork, — 
higher flavored and more tender and juicy bacon 
than any I have ever eaten from the drugged process. 

If you think proper to publish it, | would like 


before you make up your mind, to see Dr. Dulin, 


(who has eaten of mine, and put up according to 
my formula for 2 or 3 years past,) and ask his 
opinion—as a Virginian, he has some taste in these 
matters. 

You will see that | repudiate the use of native 
salt. The careless manner by which salt is made 
in the Saline Works of the west, renders it utterly 
unfit for curing meats. With us, however, there 
is no danger, as we get a purer article across the 
sea. 

Curine Bacon. . : 

Mr. Editor :—Though it may seem rather late 
in the season to give a formula for making good 
bacon, yet for those who may feel concerned 
about having this staple article for our tables, 
nice and good, it can be treasured = for coming 
time. It may seem strange for a Marylander to 
instruct ‘“‘old Virginia’’—the land of ‘‘Smithfield 
hams’’—so famous in olden times,—yet without 
egotism, I think my method of curing bacon will 
be found superior to any of the various compounds 
used. 

Several pre-requisites to the salting process are 
to be attended to. Old 18 months and 2 year hogs 
will not make fine, tender and juicy hams; better 
not over one year old, made fat. No poor hog 
will make good bacon. The hams will be tough 
and dry and hard, from 120 to 150 Ibs. to the hog. 
However, if young, as above directed, the weight 
will be no objection; only that the hams will be 
rather large for boiling whole, and no one having 
regard to the gravy, will cut before boiling. Ifa 
Virginian can eat fried ham, let him keep his 
large ones for that purpose. Killed hogs ought 
to hang up until cool through; cut nicely, and 
then it is ready to pack away. If frozen, must 
be thawed before salting. 

Now, for the salting process.— Use only Liverpool 
fine and grownd alum salt. Our native salt gives an 
unpleasant tang to meats ; and bacon cured with 
it soon imbibes a rancidity exceedingly offensive 
to the palate and stomach—take one-third ground 
alum to two-thirds fine. If the weather be cool 
and dry as you pack in your vessel, give each lay- 
er a good sprinkle of salt, so as to take out the re- 
maining blood, &c.—not packing it too close, so 
that the pickle, after to be put on, may penetrate 
all parts. The hams are to be putin first, then 
the shoulders, the flitches on top. If more than 
one vessel is required, put a portion of hams in 
each—so with the other cuts. Joles may be packed 
among the hams so as to prevent the vacancies 
being too large, thereby requiring more pickle 
than necessary. The juices from the upper layers 
will settle among the hams, by which they are 
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much improved. Make a pickle of the two varie- 
ties of salt in the proportion above stated, adding 
about half pound of saltpetre to the thousand 
pounds of pork—not more. The pickle sufficiently 
strong to bear an egg or sound potatoe. As to 
the -time of putting the pickle on, you must be 
governed by the state of the weather—if warm, 
put on in a day or two; but if. dry and cool, it 
may be deferred for five or six days. Too much 
saltpetre decomposes the gelatine, and makes the 
meat dry and husky, and hard to digest. Leave 
in the pickle from four to six weeks, or more if 
the hogs are very large. Over salting is not to be 
feared from this simple process. Hang up and 
smoke with oak or Listes, dry or green. Be 
sure you manage your smoke so that there is more 
— than heat—a portion of leached bark will 
aid. 
THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE. 
(Cincunar.) 
Unirep States Patent Orricr, 
December 10, 1856. 

Sir:—This new plant seems to be destined to 
take an important position among our economical 
products. Its seeds were sent, some six years ago, 
from the north of China, by M. de Montigny, to 
the Geographical Society of Paris. From a cur- 
sory examination ef a small field of it, growing at 
Verrieres, in France, in the autumn oF 1854, Mr. 
D. J. Browne, then on a mission from this Office 
for collecting agricultural information and pro- 
ducts, was led to infer, that, from the peculiarity 
of the climate in which it was growing, and its 
resemblance in appearance and habit to Indian 
corn, it would flourish in any region wherever 
that plant would thrive. From this source, he ob- 
tained some 200 pounds of the seed, which was 
distributed in small packages, by this Office, 
among the members of Congress, with the view 
of experimenting with it in all parts of the Union, 
and thereby ascertaining its adaptation to our soil 
and climate. In numerous instances, the results 
proved highly satisfactory, as it attained the height 
of 8 or 10 feet, as far north as St. Paul’s, in Min- 
nesota, and matured its seeds at various points in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and other places further south. The following 
year, while in France, on a similar mission as 
above, Mr. Browne obtained several bushels of 
the seed of this plant, grown from that reputed 
to have been brought from South Africa, by Mr. 
Leonard Wray, of London, and which has since 
proved to be identical with that obtained by this 
Office in 1854. 

There appears to be a doubt among many in Eu- 
rope, as well as in this country, as to the true bo- 
tanical name of this plant. M. Louis Vilmorin, a 
scientific cultivator, of Paris, provisionally gave 
it the name of Holcus saccharatus, which had previ- 
ously been applied to the common broom-corn, if 
not to other species, or at least varieties, of some 
allied plant. He also conjectured that it might be 
the sorghum vulgare, (Andropogon sorghum of 
others,) and thought that it might comprehend a 
variety of it, as well as .@ndropogon cafra, bicolor, 
etc.,of Kunth. Mr. Wray, se has devoted much 


time and attention to the cultivation of this plant, 
with the view of extracting sugar from its juice, 
at Cape Natal and other places, states that, in the 
southeast part of Caffraria, there are at least fifteen 
varieties of it, some of them growing to a height 
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of 12 or 15 feet, with stems as thick as those of 
the sugar-cane (Sacharum officinarum.) M. Vil- 
morin, also, says that, in a collection of seeds sent 
to the Museum of Natural History at Paris, in 
1840, by M. d’Abadie, there were thirty kinds of 
sorghum, among the growth of which he particu- 
larly recognised several plants having stems of a 
saccharine flavor. Others are of the opinion, that 
the common broom-corn (Holcus saccharatus,) the 
chocolate or Guinea-corn, (Sorghum vulgare,) and 
the Chinese sugar-cane, (Sorghum saccharatum,) all 
of which, containing more or less saccharine mat- 
ter, belong to the same species, but are variations 
caused by differences of soil and climate, or by a 
disposition to sport, after the manner of Indian 
corn and other plants under cultivation. The 
Chinese sugar-cane, however, differs from the 
others, in containing a far larger proportion of 
juice, and consequently is more valuable for fod- 
der and other economical uses. 

In 1766, a plant analogous to the one in question, 
was experimented upon at Florence, in ltaly, by 
Pietro Arduino, for the extraction of sugar; yet 
it must have been of a different variety, as he de- 
scribes its seeds as of a clear brown color, while 
those of the Chinese sugar-cane are of a shining 
jet-black, and in appearance identical with those 
of the sorghum vulgare, of the old collections. 

Description AnD Hasit or Growtu.—The Chi- 
nese sugar-cane, when cultivated on ordinary land, 
in the United States, somewhat after the manner 
of broom-corn, grows to a height of from 8 to 16 
feet, while in Europe it does not attain much more 
than half of this altitude. Its stems are straight 
and smooth, often covered with a white bloom, 
or down, having leaves somewhat flexuous, falling 
over and greatly resembling in appearance those 
of Indian corn, but more elegant inform. When 
cultivated in hills, containing eight or ten stalks 
each, it puts forth at its top a conical panicle of 
dense flowers, green at first, but changing into vio- 
let shades, and finally into dark purple, at matu- 
rity. In France and the central and northern sec- 
tions of the United States, it has thus far proved 
an annual; but from observations made by M. Vil- 
morin, as well as some experiments in our South- 
ern States, it is conjectured that, from the vigor 
and fullness of the lower part of the stalks, in au- 
tumn, by protecting them during the winter, they 
would produce new plants the following spring. 
It stands drought far better than Indian corn, and 
will resist the effects of considerable frost without 
injury, after the panicles appear, but not in its 
younger and more tender state. If suffered to re- 
main in the field after the seeds have ripened and 
have been removed, where the season is sufficiently 
warm and long, new panicles will shoot out at the 
topmost joints, one or more to each stalk, and ma- 
ture a second crop of seeds. The average yield of 
seed to each panicle is at least a gill. 

CuttivatTion.—Since its introduction into this 
country, the Chinese sugar-cane has proved itself 
well adapted to our geographical range of Indian 
corn. It is of easy cultivation, being similar to 
that of maize or broom-corn, but will prosper ina 
much poorer soil. It does not succeed so well, 
however, when sown broadcast with the view of 
producing fodder, as it will not grow to much 
more than one-half of its usual height. If the 


seeds are planted in May, in the Middle States, or 
still earlier at the South, two crops of fodder can 
be grown in a season from the same roots—the 
first one in June or July, to be cut before the pan- 


icles appear, which would be green and succulent, 
like young Indian corn—and the other a month or 
two later, at the time, or before, the seed is fully 
matured. In the extreme Northern States, where 
the season is too short and cool for it to ripen in 
| the open air, the cultivator will necessarily have 
to obtain his seed from regions further south. If 
it were important for him to raise his own seed, 
he could start the plants under glass, in the spring, 
and remove them to the field or garden at about 
the period of pie Indian corn, after which 
they would fully mature. One quart of seeds are 
found to be sufficient for an acre. If the soil be 
indifferent or poor, they may be sown in rows or 
drills about 3 feet apart, with the plants from 10 
to 12 inches asunder; but if the soil be rich, they 
may be planted in hills, five or more seeds to each, 
4 or 5 feet apart in one direction, and 3 or 4 in the 
other. The plants may be worked or hoed twice 
in the course of the season, in a similar manner 
to Indiancorn. Any suckers or superfluous shoots, 
which may spring up, may be removed. The seed 
should not be harvested before it acquires a dark 
or black hue. Should the plants lodge, or fall to 
the ground, by the excessive weight of the heads, 
during storms of wind or rain, before the seed ma- 
tures, they may remain for weeks withont injury. 
In collecting the seed, a convenient method is to 
cut off the stalks about a foot below the panicles, 
tie them up in bunches of twenty-five, and suspend 
them in any secure, airy place, sheltered from 
rain. If intended solely for fodder, the first crop 
should be cut just before the panicles would appear, 
and the second, as soon as the seed arrives at the 
milky stage. It may be tied up in bundles, shocked 
and cured, like the tops or stalks of Indian corn. 
If not intended to be employed for any other eco- 
nomical use, after the seed has been removed, and 
the weather be cool, and the average temperature 
of the day does not exceed 45° or 500 F., the 
stalks may be cut up close to the ground, tied in 
bundles, collected into shocks, or stowed ina mass 
in a succulent state, for fodder in sheds or barns, 
where they will keep without injury, if desired, 
until spring. In this condition, however, the 
lower parts of the stalks will be found to be quite 
hard and woody, and will require to be chopped 
into small pieces for feeding. 
Precaution.—Particular care should be observed 
not to cultivate this plant in the vicinity of Dou- 
rah corn, Guinea corn, nor broom-corn, as it 
hybridises or mixes freely with those plants, 
which would render the seeds of the product unfit 
for sowing. Yours, very respectfully, 
CHARLES MASON, Com’r. 





Mr. A. Reysotp.—We noticed in our last the 
purchase by him of the farm on which this gentleman 
resides. A correspondent in Va., says:— 

**I_ wish you would get Mr. A. Reybold, the 
purchaser of the Cassidy Peach Blossom Farm, in 
Cecil county, to give you the details of his farming 
operations for the past year, and cause the same to 
be published in the next number of your useful 
paper. I presume Mr. R. gave credit for what the 
farm yielded, and charged the farm for all outlays, 
interest on his capital invested, &c. We have 
lands in our country that sell for more than Mr. 
R. gave for his, but it does not, I belicve, realise 
as much as Mr. R. has done this year.”’ 

_We hope Mr. R. will respond to this call upon 





1m. 
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DAIRY FARMING. 
Tre Rearinc anp Feepinc or Dairy Srockx 
AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THEIR PRODUCE. 
BY RURICOLA. 


We have been favored by an esteemed friend, 
with the loan of a valuable work, with the above 
title, published in London, 1856, by Lovell Reeve, 
and have been so highly pleased with the mass 
of interesting matter contained in it, that we 
have determined to transfer a large portion of 
the work to our pages, believing that we could 
not do a greater service to our country, than the 
dissemination of so much valuable practical infor- 
mation, much needed at the present time, it be- 
ing a conceded point, that the present and pros- 
pective high prices of all kinds of animal food, are 
caused by the increased demand over the supply. 

With this brief introduction, we will at once 
proceed to our task, of culling from this valuable 
addition to rural literature, all such portions of it 
as may be applicable to our American wants, or 
suitable to our condition. 

The author commences with a description of the 
varieties of cattle in the United Kingdom, and con- 
fines his remarks exclusively to Dairy Stock, and 
proceeds to point out that breed which yields the 
most and the richest milk, and which, also, when 
dry, exhibits the greatest disposition to fatten.— 
He lays it down as a rule, that “if we would rear 
a good race of milkers, having regard to the quan- 
tity of them produced, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should breed from stock that has already 
required a reputation in this respect,’’—but ad- 
mits that even then the greatest attention must be 
paid to their treatment, and especially to their food, 
for both the quantity and quality of the milk is apt 
to vary notwithstanding the purity of the breed, 
to a degree, which to the inattentive or. careless 
is perfectly inexplicable.”’ 

The chief varieties of Dairy Cattle he classes as 
follows—the Long Horns, Middle Horns, Short 
Horns and Polled. The breed of the Long Horns 
he says, has greatly fallen off since the death of Mr. 
Bakewell, but that there are still some valuable 
Dairy Cattle among them, the most favorable spe- 
cimens of which are in Leicestershire and War- 
wickshire, and which, when properly fed, are ex- 
cellent and kindly milkers, fattening also at an 
early age, and upon a smaller proportion of food, 
taking into consideration their yieldand the quality 
of their meat, than many other breeds. They 
are more suited for the Cheese dairy, than the But- 
ter, as their milk possesses in far greater propor- | 
tion, the necessary caseous properties. 

Mippiw-Hornep Cattte.—The middle-horned 
cows are chiefly found in Cheshire, Devonshire, 
Sussex, and Herefordshire in England; in Ayrshire 
in Scotland; and in the Channel Islands; from all 
which pleces they severally take their names. 

The Davom breed are highly esteemed, as they 





‘loose skin hanging 


fatten readily, make excellent meat, and are very 
valuable as draught cattle, although the cows do 
not yield any very large quantity of milk. In 
colour they are usually a brightred, with a small 
clean head, throat free from dewlap, prominent 
eye, clear, transparent, and gently tapering horn, 
and a well proportioned body. The milk too is of 
excellent quality, containing a very considerable 
amount of butyraceous matter. Indeed Mr. Youatt 
states that as much butter can be made from the 
comparativly small quantity of milk yielded by a 
North Devon cow as from that yielded by the 
breeds which are esteemed amongst the best milk- 
ers. To develope, however, all their best quali- 
ties, they require a mild, moist climate and rich 
herbage. By many persons they are supposed to 
be direct descendants of the aboriginal cattle of 
Great Britain. I cannot recommend them, how- 
orem as profitable dairy stock on cold or back 
ands. 

The calves of this breed which are dropped in 
the autumn are more highly esteemed than those 
which are born in the spring: why, however, it is 
not easy to conceive. The practice in Devonshire 
is to allow the calf to suck three times a day for 
a week or ten days, after which time it is fed on 
new milk warmed to blood-heat; and in about 
three weeks or a month, warm scalded or skim 
milk mixed with a small portion of crushed lin- 
seed is given to it, and in three or four months the 
calf is entirely weaned. 

The Sussex breed possess many of the charac- 
teristics of the Devonshire, but they are usually 
somewhat larger and coarser, being excellent for 
draught, and generally speaking very indifferent 
milkers. The cows however fatten readily when 
dry, and are therefore usually kept for breeding. 

The Hererorp cattle are a large, heavy breed, 
approaching nearer to the short horns than any 
variety of the class under consideration. Mr. 
Marshall accurately describes them as of cheerful, 
open countenance, broad forehead; and lively eye, 
with a deep chest and projecting bosom; quarters 
long and wide at the neck; rump even with the 
level of the back, and a slight degree of flatness at 
the sides. They are, however, unprofitable stock 
to the dairyman, as their cows are very bad milk- 
ers, although to the grazier their yield in excel- 
lent sound beef may render them desirable for the 
market. They fatten too, more readily when gra- 
zing than when confined in stalls, in which res- 
nl ge differ from the Durham or short-horned 

reeds. 

The Ayrshire breed of cattle, as well as that of 
the Channel Islands, although generally classed 
among the middle-horned breeds, are nevertheless 
to be distinguished from them. The former 
are small sized and excellent milkers, both as re- 
gards quality and quantity, and will thrive well 
upon second and even third rate pastures. Mr. 
Aiton, who perhaps entertained a somewhat ex- 
aggerated idea of their really numerous excellen- 
cies, has nevertheless given a very faithful and 
accurate description of them, which I subjoin.— 
‘‘Head small, but rather long and narrow at the 
muzzle; the eye small, but quick and lively; the 
horas small, clear, curved, and the roots at a con- 


siderable distance from each other; neck long and 


slender, and tapering towards the head, with little 
below; shoulders thin; fore 
quarters light and thin; hind quarters large and 
capacious; back straight, broad behind, and the 
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joints and chine rather locse and open, carcase | dun, cream, or red mottled with white; the horns 


deep, and the pelvis capacious and wide over the 


hips, with fleshy buttocks; tail long and small; legs | bles that of the deer species. 


small and short, with firm joints; udder capacious, 
broad and square stretching forwards, and neither 
fleshy, low hung, nor loose, with the milk-veins 
large and prominent; teats short, pointing out- 


wards, and at a considerable distance from each | 


other; the skin thin and loose; hair soft and wool- 
ly; the head, horns, and other parts of least value, 
small, and the general figure well proportioned.’’ 

This description the professional reader will at 


once — would be equally applicable to an 
a 


animal possessed of all the points essential to a 
oy milch cow, and Mr. 
is 


favorite breed may have led him perhaps to, 


draw, in some respects, a too favorable portrait. | 
But in justice to him it must be observed, that few! 
breeds possess so many of the most valuable char- | 


acteristics of mere milch kine as the Ayrshire.— 
For the butcher however they possess few attrac- 
tions; the beef, though of go “——. being but 
in small proportion to the bone and offa 

crossed however with a thorough bred short-horn- 
ed bull, come of a good milk stock, and fed on 
moderately rich pastures, it is impossible to have 
more useful animals. At the same time and to a 
certain extent, I perfectly agree with the writer | 
of the article entitled ‘Cattle’ in the ‘Rural Cy-| 


clopedia,’ in his estimate of the comparative value | 
of the pure Ayrshire and best short-horned breeds. | 


‘«Short-horned cows,’’ says the writer alluded to, 


‘sare much larger than the Ayrshires, yet do not’ 


consume more food in proportion to their size; 
and they produce more valuable calves, yield lar- 


ger quantities of milk, and give less trouble in, 


proportion to their yield; and a stock of them, as 


compared to a stock of Ayrshires, occupy less | 
room, involve less risk of loss from disease and | 


death*, and afford both a larger and a more valua- | 
ble produce. The short-horns therefore ought in 
all common sense to supersede the Ayrshires on 
every large or middle sized dairy farm; and the 
Ayrshires ought to be retained as milkers only on | 


iton’s partiality for | 


1. When' 


, are short and light: while the eye strongly resem- 
n Jersey they are 
| fed a good deal on the parsnip, which it is consid- 
ered excites a very considerable secretion of milk, 
besides rendering it of excellent quality. 

Colonel Le Conteur, who has done more than 
anybody, perhaps, to improve the Jersey breed of 
cattle, thus describes the treatment which milch 
kine receive in that beautiful island. 

‘*The Jersey farmer treats his cow with gentle- 
ness and care; it might be more correct to say his 
wife does so. On good farms she is generally 
housed at night after the end of October to the 
end of February, if heavy rain, hail, or snow pre- 
vail. It is deemed healthful to give a cow ashort 
run daily through the winter, except in stormy 
weather. At this season, which is usually sever- 
al degrees warmer than in the mildest part of De- 
vonshire, she is fed with a certain portion of straw, 
from 10 lbs. to 20 Ibs. of hay, with about 10 Ibs. to 
20 lbs. of parsnips, white carrots, turnips, or man- 
gold-wurtzel. The small portion of grass which 
she may pick up in the winter, with this quantity 
of food, enable her to produce arich and well col- 
ored sample of butter till within six weeks of par- 
turition. At this period, which is usually regu- 
lated to take place about the month of March or 
April, just when the cow, being in full milk, ma 
soon be placed on the fresh spring pasture in April 
and May, she is an object ofextreme care. Oncal- 
ving she is given a warm potation of cider, with a 
little powdered ginger. Quayle hints that pet cows 
are still further indulged with a toast in their cau- 
dle. The calf is taken from the cow at once, and 
fed by hand. It may be well to advise that, on 
the first occasion of calving, the calf should be 
allowed to draw the cow fully, for no milking by 
hand will so completely empty the udder, nor cause 
the milk-veins to swell to their full development, 
as will the suction of the calf. 

‘Some of the early meadows produce rich grass 
in March, but the general flush of grass, which 
comes on generally late in April, is the period 


cottage and small holdings, and any other situa-' when the Jersey farmer looks forward with anxiety. 


tions of very limited capacities for food and very | 


‘*The cow is then tethered to the ground by means 


small demands for milk.’’ The Dunlop are a va- of a halter five or six feet long; this is append- 
= of the same breed. : |ed by a ring and swivel to a chain, which encir- 
he A.perney Breen, or, as it should be called cles her horns, closed by a ring and bar; the oth- 
the ‘‘Jersey’’ breed, is common to all the Channel erend of the halter is fastened to a chain six or 
Islands. The Cows are small, handsome in ap-| eight feet long, which is connected by a swivel 
arance, docile in character, and rich milkers. | and ring to a stout iron stake a foot long: this is 
hey are chiefly valued for the dairy, not so much driven into the ground by a wooden mallet. The 
however on account of the quantity of their pro-! cow, having this circular range of twelve feet or 
duce as for its richness, and the excellence of the: more, is compelled to eat it clean. She is usually 
butter made from it. They are seldom seen in moved three times a day, and milked morning and 
their best condition in this country, the climate as| evening ; on many farms at mid-day also. 
well as the food not being apparently suited to} ‘Under this system, the writer has owned four 
them; and although when turned out upon the rich-| cows that produced 48 lbs. Jersey, or above 51 Ibs. 
est pasture, and carefully housed at night, with afew | imperial weight, of rich yellow butter per week in 
succulent roots as a change of diet, they continue | the month of May and part of June. 
to yield milk of first rate quality, they soon lose} ‘In very hot weather, in July and August, it is 
flesh and that well rounded appearance which, in | advisable to shelter the cow from the heat and flies; 
their native islands, constitutes one of their chief; otherwise these tease cows to such a degree, by 
beauties. They are consequently seldom found on | foreing them to run about incessantly, that they 
our larger dairy-farms. Their colour is usually | have no time for repose or for chewing the cud; 
they in consequence afford much less milk or 
cream. It was anciently thought that cream from 





*I do not exactly see the force or truth ofthis remark. It 
is well known that the short-horned breeds are far more del- 


icate, and therefore more liable to disease, than any other| the Jersey cow was too rich for making cheese. 
breed: while the Ayrshire, as is proved by their thriving) M. Le Feuvre, of La Hague, who has a fine breed 


in a very indifferent climate and on second rate food, are . : 
remarkable hardy. The produce of these cows by a short of cows, tried the experiment two years ago, and 


horned bull are very fine animals. 


succeeded to admiration. It was made from the 
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pure milk, cream and all, as it comes from the |bly sprung. There are of course many sub-varie- 


cow. It was found that the quantity of milk that 
would have produced 1 lb. of butter afforded 13 
Ib. of cheese. 


| 


ties, only known by the names of the counties 
where they have been raised. Mr. Dickson, an 
eminent cattle dealer, thus describes the gener- 


‘‘From the quantity of milk which produced a | al appearance of the finer and purer specimens of 


cheese of 20 lbs. weight, the drainings of the curds 
and whey, on being churned, yielded 4 Ibs. of but- 
ter. This butter was of an inferior quality when 
eaten with bread, but was superior to any other 
for the making of pastry; it was peculiarly hard, 
and of excellent texture for such use in hot weath- 
er. The writer has tasted cheeses from M. Le 
Feuvre’s farm quite equal in quality to the richest 
double Gloucester. On one or two farms besides 
General Touzel’s, butter is made from clouted 
cream in the Devonshire mode ; but as this is not 
peculiar to Jersey, it is not noticed further than 
that 10 Ibs. of butter are usually made in five min- 
utes by this process. The usual way of procuring 
the cream is by placing the milk in pans about six 
inches deep—the glazed shallow earthenware hav- | 
ing taken the place of the unglazed deep vessels. | 

‘It is admitted that the richest milk and cream | 
are produced by cows having a — or orange 
tinge in the inside of the ear. Some of the best 
cows give twenty-six quarts of milk in twenty-four 
hours, and 14]1bs. of butter from such milk in one 
week. Such are rare. Good cows afford twenty 
quarts of milk daily, and 101bs. of butter weekly, 
in the spring and summer months. Butter is made 
every second or third day. Jersey butter, made 
when the cows are partially fed on turnips or 
white carrots, and grass in September and Octo- 
ber, when salted and potted, will keep until the 
following spring, preserving as well as Irish but- 
ter, with a much less rank flavor. The price of 
the best Jersey cows, including points and quality, 
is from £20 to £30*, and up to £20 is given for the 
best heifers. Yearling bulls, of the best breed 
and points, fetch from £10 to £15.’ 

And here I must not forget to mention one or 
two breeds for which Wales and the sister-coun- 
try are famous. Both the Anglican, Pembroke, 
and Kerry cattle are admirable of their kind, al- 
though I cannot recommend the pure breed as 
profitable stock to the dairyman. They are gen- 
erally small active animals, and for their size, ex- 
cellent milkers. When properly fed, they fatten 
kindly as well as readily, but seldom, if ever, at- 
tain any considerable weight. When crossed how- 
ever with pure short horned bulls, they are valua- 


ble animals, and take rank amongst the best of the | 
cross breeds, their milk being abundant and of an | 


excellent, profitable quality. 

Suort-Hornep CattLe.—The present race of 
short-horned cattle are unquestionably the most 
popular breed in the kingdom. Their exact ori- 

in is however unknown, the counties of York and 

urham each claiming them as indigenous. For 
many 7 they were inbred with several varie- 
ties of foreign cattle, which were introduced, as 
it is supposed, to Holderness from France, Hol- 
land, and Denmark towards the close of the sev- 
enteenth century, until the old Teeswater, or orig- 
inal short-horns, were crossed with some remark-. 
ably fine cattle from Holland and Holstein; and 
from these, again crossed with the original breed 
towards the close of the last century, the —_— 
race of highly esteemed animals has indisputa- 











*This is perhaps a higher price than is now given for 
these island cattle. They can be had in this country at 
prices varying from £15 to £20. 





' this deservedly esteemed breed. 





‘The body is of 
exquisite symmetry, bedecked with a skin of the 
richest hues of red and the richest white, ap- 
proaching to cream, or both colours so arranged 
or commixed as to form a beautiful pink or roan, 
and possessed of the mellowest touch; supported 
on small clean limbs, showing, like those of the 
race-horse and greyhound, the union of strength 
with fineness; and ornamented with a small, 
lengthy, tapering head, neatly set on a broad, firm, 
deep neck, and furnished with a small muzzle, 
wide nostrils, prominent, mildly beaming eyes, 
thin, large, veiny ears, set near the crown of the 
head, and protected in front with semi-circularly 
bent, white or brownish coloured, short, smooth, 
ointed horns. All these several parts combine to 
orm a symmetrical harmony which has never been 
surpassed in beauty and sweetness by any other spe- 
cies.’’ They fatten kindly at an early age, yield- 
ing a large quantity of fine grained, yell mottled 
beef. The Durham variety, as distinguished from 
the Holderness breed, are not such good milkers, 
but this is probably owing to ater attention 
being paid to the development of flesh®. As Mr. 
Dickson very promptly remarks, ‘‘where the gen- 
eral secreting powers of the animal system have 
been increased with the power of increasing fat, 


| all that seems requisite is, to encourage the power 


of that secretion which is most wanted for the 
time;’’ and thisseems to becommonsense. Short- 
horned cows frequently yield, from within a month 
or two of calving, when well treated, from ten to 
sixteen quarts a day, and after that time they will 
generally average eight quarts aday. The Hold- 
erness cattle are great favorites among London 
milk-dealers, as they yield a large quantity of 
milk, although the quality is by no means equal 
to that of some other breeds. The quantity of 
milk given by some of these cows is very great: 
it is by no means uncommon, says a writer in tke 
‘Farmers’ Encyclopedia,’ for them in the begin- 
ning of the summer to yield thirty quarts a day. 

There are rare instances of the cow giving thir- 
ty-six — the average is about twenty-two to 
twenty-four quarts. The milk however is not so 
rich in its produce of butter as that of the long 
horns, the Scotch, or the Devons. 

Mr. Caird, ‘‘the ‘Times’ Commissioner,”’ in his 
articles on English Agriculture in the years 1850 
and 1851, thus notices the source whence this just- 
y celebrated breed of cattle sprang, and where 
the finest specimens are still to be found. 

“In the neighborhood of Northallerton, Catter- 
ick, and along the southern bank of the Tees 
(North Riding of Yorkshire,) are found the most 
celebrated herds of short-horned cattle which now 
exist in England. The opposite bank of the 
Tees, which ong the name to the breed of Dur- 
ham cattle, has lost its principal men—the Col- 
lings, and the best herds may now be said to be 
confined to the south side of the Teesdale. Men 
are still to be found there who have been bred 
from their childhood to study the peculiarities of 


*A cow that fattens readily u n whateve: food is 
her will be seldom found a ‘profitable animal to the Salty 
farmer, ee she may have many good points, and in 
other respects be a good looking cow. 
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form and symmetry which, combined with early! THe Season ror Apvertisinc.—As farmers 
maturity and great weight, have given the im- and planters will soon be wanting their supplies for 
roved short-horn its celebrity. Seldom leaving spring and summer operations, we would suggest 

ome, often the first to see their stock in the|to Nurserymen, Implement makers, Seedsmen, 
morning and the last to visit them at night, ma- | dealers and manufacturers of Manures, &c. the ad- 
king the health of each individual of the herd a/| vantage of advertising in the March No. of the 
study, and by constant attention and particular | American Farmer; they will doubtless find their 


management to encourage the development of profit in it. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


such points as they think requisite, while every- 


thing else on the farm is made subordinate to the 
stock, these men have acquired a fame which is 


the result of such earnest application, and cannot 


long be maintained without it. They succeed; 
and to all parts of the United Kingdom is diffused 
from the hands of not half-a-dozen men in the 
North Riding, the blood which has improved, and 
continues to improve, the native breeds of every 
district into which it is introduced*. Two, three, 
er four hundred pounds for a bull is no uncommon 

rice; and a cow of rare form and breeding has 

en bought by a farmer for 300guineas. Irelan 
and Lincolnshire borrow for a season the best ani- 
mals which leave the district; and the Messrs. 
Booth have at this moment bulls which bring them 
in £100 a year each, and are let to the same par- 
ties at that rate for a succession of years. But 
these prizes are — to the most successful; for 
many, tempted by these and similar rates, try the 
system, without counting the cost of patient study, 
constant application, and liberal eutlay, by which 
such success has been achieved.”’ 

{To be continued.) 
*The late Mr. Jonas Burley, in the West Riding, has 


bred cattle of this breed inferior to none. Many excel- | 


lent specimens have been exported to America. 


To Corresponpents.—‘L. E. D.”’ on the protec- 
tion from drought, in our next Also a communi- 
cation from A. W. Sweney, on the the Wyandotte 
Corn, Japan Pea, Sugar Cane, Orange Water 
Melon, &c. 

Tue Prize Essay on tHe Wueart Piant, in this 
month’s Farmer, needs no commendation from us 
to secure to it the most thorough examination. 





Tae Cuinese Sucar Cane.—We promised in 
our last to give several articles on this subject, but 
must content ourselves with the circular from the 
Patent Office, which embraces all that is important 
to those intending to go into its cultivation. In our 
March number, we will continue the subject.— 
Those wanting the seed, can be furnished by us 
with it, at $1 per quart, raised by A. Whitney, Esq., 
who supplied the Patent Office with that which 
they have been distributing. Postage on a quart is 
75 cts. (letter postage) which must be pre-paid. 


BALTIMORE MARKET.—January 31. 


The unprecedented snow stor ns, and theintense cold weath- 
er of the past month, has caused a stoppage of all kinds of busi- 
ness to a considerable extent. Our roads have been nearly 1m- 

ble, and our harbor and rivers and bay blocked up with 
ice—consequently prices of produce of every kind may be con 
sidered but nominal, and we cannot note any change since our 
last. We have however, reason to anticipate that a good de- 
mand, and we hope improved prices will attend the opening of 
trade, as soonas navigation is resumed. For further particulars 
we refer to the valuable tables and interesting matters con- 
tained in the article on the ‘Trade of Baltimore,” in this num- 


r. 
We fear, from the accounts from various quarters, that the 
growing grain will be seriousiv affected by the season. 
RICE OF DE BURG’S SUPER-PHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME x d 4 ton of 2,000 lbs. 
feb-it J. J. & ¥. TURNER, 42 Pratt Strect. 














| 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| Inour pages for this month will be found a number of 
| advertisements, which are particularly deserving atten- 
| tion at this season, viz: 
| _C. M. Saxton & Co. New York, a book on the Chinese 
Sugar Vane and Sugar making, with seed gratis to the pur- 
| chaser of the book. 
Wm. Prince & Co. Flushing, N. Y., offers the Chinese 
Potato, and a great variety of ail the newly introduced ag- 
| ricultural productions. 
; J. M. Thorburn & Co. N. Y., (not Thornton, as erro. 
| neously printed in our last,) also offers the Chinese Potato, 
| or Dioscorea Batatas, and other new plants and seeds. A 
' list of their seeds, &c., is just published. 7 
| ‘Thos. Norris of Baltimore, the dissolution of ee wer 
| of the firm of Rice & Norris, in consequence of the deat: 
lof Mr. Rice. Mr. Norris continues the business, and of- 
fers a general variety of Agricultural Implements, Machi- 
nery and Seeds. He also calls particular attention to Cum- 
ming’s Straw and Fodder Cutter. 

Jno. S. Reese & Co. Baltimore, give a particular des- 
cription of their business of Manipulated Guano, and their 
remarks will be read with interest. 

J. J. & F. Turner offer additional testimonials in favor 
of De —_ ha gery me ter from a number ef the far- 
mers and planters of Maryland and Virginia, most of whom 
are personally known to us as among the most respectable 
in these States. We learn from Messrs. Turners that of 
| 270 letters received from persons who used De Burg last 

spring, they have but 8 unfavorable reports. 
| They also offer De Burg’s Manirulated Guano. 
| J. P. Taliaferro, of Gloucester C. H. Va. offers a valuable 
| farm for sale, and those wishing to purchase land in that 
| section would do well to make further enquiries, as it is 
offered at what is considered a bargain. 
| Dr. Underhill’s advertisement on Grape Culture is com- 
mended to the attention of our readers. A 7 in our 
| vicinity is now successfully under way, the aid of Dr. U. 
having been secured to it. 
_ Mr. Rhodes offers his Super-phosphate of Lime to far- 
| mers, and gives a letter from Virginia as to its success. 
{ ham, Devon, Alderney and Ayrshire stock, also 
| Sheep, Swine and Fowls, are advertised through the pub- 
| lishers of the Farmer. 
| Overseers wanted in Maryland and N. Carolina. 
T. T. Nelson offers the services of his Mo horse 
| “Vermont,” and gives a portrait and pedigree of him. A 
good chance for breeders. 

Bibb & Co. offer their boilers, Cob mills, Ranges, &c. at 
reduced prices. 

H. H. Hite, of Va. his valuable farm - Pr. Wm. Co, 
for sale ; read his description of it. 

Ino. Saul of Washington, D. C., advertises a fine collec- 
tion of seeds, fruit trees, &c., —— and domestic. We 
hope every farmer will supply self with a good stock 
in time for early —~ 

E. Whitman & Co. also offer a very large collection of 
foreign and home raised seeds, also a new Straw cutter, 
and Plow—see their advertisements. 

Sinclair & Co. have as usual their assortment of 
imported and American raised seeds and plants, and va- 
rious Agricultural Implements and machinery, as particu- 
a | noticed in their advertisements. 

The Lodi manufacturing Co. New York, offer their Pou- 
drette for sale. 

J. L. Darlington & Co. West Chester, Pa. offers a com- 
plete stock of Plants, Trees, &c., to their Southern friends, 
we ee all such well established Nurserymen will be en- 
couraged. . 

Thos. Wood, and C. Warns offer Chester Pigs—some 
Berkshire are also for sale at this office. 

Saxton’s Books, Japan Peas, Chinese Sugar Cane, can be 
had at the Farmers office. 

Chas. A. Clark, of Halifax, Va. offers a large tract of 
land to rent, divided into tracts, worthy the attention of 
farmer’s in the Northeru States. 

T. M. Wiltberger, Elkridge, Md. offers his admirably 











| located farm for safe, worthy the attention of capitalists 
‘and farmers. 

The Inspector of Guano gives gives the analysis of all 
cargoes arrived since his last report. 
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1857.] 
~ Richard Middleton, Baltimore, offers Warner’s Pump, 
which is highly recommended, and worthy the examina- 
tion of farmers and others. 











Barrimore, January Qist, 1857. 
Messrs. Sands & Worthington, Editors American Farmer ; 

GENTLEMEN :—I take the liberty of enclosing the 
following letter received from my Agents, at Pe- 
tersburg, Va., on the subject of my Super-Phosphate 
of Lime, which I shall be glad if you will publish 
in your February Number. 

i will take this occasion to say, I am making ar- 
rangements for the extensive manufacture of this 
article, and shall be glad if you will make it known 
to your subscribers. Yours wel, 

B. M. RHODES. 


[Copy.] 
Messrs. Venable & Morton, Petersburg, Va. : 

GenTLEMEN :—Already too long delayed, 1 now 
take the liberty of reporting to you my observations 
on the action of Rhodes’ Super Phosphate of Lime, 
obtained from you for experiment on the Experi- 
mental Farm of the Va. & N. C. Union Agricultu- 
ral Society, last year. This valuable Manure was 
unfortunately received too late in the season to ad- 
mit of the fullest and most satisfactory trial. It 
was, however, fully tested, so far as one season af- 
forded an opportunity of doing so, on a variety of 
Garden Vegetables, Corn, and especially Tobucco; 
its return on the two first was in every respect high- 
ly satisfactory, and on the Tobacco it seemed to act 
like a Charm. You are aware that the crop of To- 
bacco was small, not exceeding 3800 plants. The 
ground for the whole was thoroughly prepared by 
frequent plowings, and a heavy dressing of street 
and other Manures, from barn-yard; with the excep- 
tion of a small portion, all received a broadcast ap- 
plication of the Super Phosphate at the rate of 300 
lbs. per acre, thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
before making up Tobacco hills. After planting, 
the Tobacco grew off finely ; that portion on which 
the Super Phosphate had been applied, maintaining 
throughout the season a decided superiority over 
that on which no such application had been made, 
in height of plant, size and thickness of leaf, and 
— an increase of crop, of not less than one- 
third. 

From my experience of Rhodes’ Super Phosphate 
of Lime, as above stated, I bave no hesitation in 
recommending it to the favorable attention of Far- 
mers, as a highly valuable fertilizer. 

Respectfully yours, &c. A. NICOL, 
Late Superintendent of Experimental Farm. 
Petersburg, 15th January, 1857. feb. 1-1t. 


, FOR SALE, 

3 VERY desirable country seat and 
A farm, known as “Lyndwood Home,” 
situated a few miles from the Relay House 
_ at Mepma x Junction, from which place 
there is access to the city of Baltimore by Rail Road, eight 
times daily. 
The farm contains 250 acres. Well watered throughout 
and with fine springs near the house. 

Improvements, a new, large and substantial Stone House 
with back buildings. Parlor, Sitting Room, Dining Room, 
Private Office, (in which there is a fire proof,) Kitchen, 
Wash-house, and Wood-house, on ground floor. Large 
Cellar, under all the main building. Eightchambers witl 
large press closet in each, and bath room with hot and 
cold water, on second floor. Pipes through the entire 
house for Gas and Water, and large reservoir for water in 
attic. Range, and hot and cold water fixtures in Wash- 
house. Large Barn, Granary, Tool house, &c. 

For beauty of location and perfect health it cannot well 
be surpassed, and will be sold at a sacrifice, together with 
Stock and Farming Implements if wanted. Address, 
Ce ta T. M. WILTBERGER, 
feb. 1-3t Elkridge Landing, Howard Co. Md. 
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do Schooner Lady of the Lake, Phos 


of Lime. 
Oct. 16th—-Wm. Miller, Phoshoric Acid, 26.20 


Oct. oith—Volunteer, Ph 
Nov. 13th—Abott 


to 62.62 pe 
Dec. 1st—Alabama, Phosph 
Dec. 1st—Brig Almore, P 





Orrice oF InsPECTOR or Guano, 
No, 11 Exchange Buildings. ; 


Arrivals ef Peruvian Guano and analysis since our last report: 


Huntington, Ammonia 16.79 per cent. 
FE ge, se 17 “ 
Winfield Scott, “ 16.98 s&s 
Jno. Brown, as 16.10 s. 
Fiora Temple, we 16.55 “ 


Cowper. 16.30 * 
Each of the above cargoes contained Phosphoric Acid, equal 


to 28 to 30 per cent. Phosphate of Lime. 


MEXICAN GUANO. 


Oct. 16th—Brig Ocean Belle, Phosphoric Acid, 28.90 ce 


nt. 
equal to 62.61 per cent. Bone ey of Lime: 
per cent, equal to 60.94 per cent. Bone Phosphate 


r cent. equal 
per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. a 


r cent. Bone Phosphate o' 


2 pe 
Oct. 21th—Virginia Griffith, Phosphoric Acid, 26.25 per cen 
ual to 56.16 per cent. Bone Ph of Lime. 


4 horic Acid, 26.26 per cent. equal to 
56.85 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 

sford, P oric Acid, 27.12 per cent. equal 
to 58.76 per cent, Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


Nov. 13th—Lizzie Russell, Phosphoric Acid, 28.56 per cent. 
eq 


Per ce 

ual to 61.86 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
State of Maine, Phosphoric Acid, 27.12 per cent. 

equal to 68.56 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
Susan Canon, Phosphoric Acid, 27.12 per cent. 
ual to 58.56 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


Dec. 1st—Niagara, Ph oric Acid, 28.90 per cent. equal to 


6 r cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


Dec. ist—Oc ean elle, Phosphoric a. 28.90 per cent. equal 


rcent. Bone I of Lime. 
orice Acid, 28.90 per cent. equal to 
62.62 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
oric Acid, 28.60 per cent. equal 
to 61.97 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


feb. 1-1t. WM. 8. REESE, State Inspector. 








| a BOOK OF MANURES, by Browne, $1.25; 


THE MORGAN HORSE, $l—and 


BENNETT’S POULTRY BOOK, $1—and all Sax- 
TON’s publications, for sale at this office. 


febl-1t 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
Warner’s Patent Pump. 


This Pump was invented and first 
introduced in Louisville, Ky.; there, 
after the most thorough tests, it has 
received the highest testimonials of 
the Mayor, City Council, City Trus- 
tees, and distinguished citizens, (of 
Louisville, Ky.) It has been ex- 
amined and tested by many of the 
first engineers in the country, as 
well as by numerous persons dur- 
ing six years last past, and they will 
—o every one of them certify— 

1st—That it is the best, most 
simple and durable Pump in use. 

Seconpty—That with the same 
power it will force more water per 
minute than any other Pump in use. 

TuirpLy—lIt is warranted not to 
freeze in the severest weather. 

RICHARD MIDDLETON, 
119 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 

I have.in my yard one of C. Warner’s 
Patent Pumps, and feel free to express 
- — satisfaction with its perform- 

It raises water 46 feet and forces it into 
a reservoir 30 feet above the yard, sup- 
plying Bath-house, Wash-house, &c., 
with ease and regularity. 

CuHarxes REESE, Lanvale st. 











The Lodi Manufacturing Co., 








ISABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE VINES, 


OF PROPER AGE FOR FORMING VINEYARDS, 
Ceasar from, and containing all the good quali- 
w 


the most improved cultivation for over 
sixteen years, hasconferred on the Croton Point Me ee ae 
are 


som oo tha public. Those who may hase wi 

~ Clay for four years, as enable them 

to cultivate the Grape with entire success, provided their 
is too far north 


All communications addressed to R. UNDERHILL, M. 
D., New-York; or Croton P. Westchester County, N. 


V sthe additional of the fo gi 

e ye e four ves 
him full assurance by im: saiidvetion, Mieline, 
&e. ° Nosthebe a can be obtained every year, in most 
of the N of the Middle, Western and South- 

es 

. B. To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as 

he directs, he will, when commence — 


owner with one of his V: whom 
in his mode of cultivation, and he will do all the 


called the Orange Quince,) for sale \bove. 
i h. = UNDER WOOD, M, D. 


Corworp SHEEP.—About 20 head Cotswold 
bucks, 





cost $100. Also, 2 
old, and a ear about € heoathe 
febl-It 





THORBURN’S 
WHOLESALE PRICED LISTS 


F VEGETABLE, FIELD, TREE AND 
FLOWER SEEDS for 187, will be mailed to 
enclosing a three cent stamp. 
J. M. THORBURN oo. 
. 15 John st., New York. 


feb1-1t 








[Fesruary, 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
AT THE MORRIS NURSERIES, 
a WEST CHESTER, PA. 
JHE Proprietors offer to their Southern 
» friends, for ng, avery large 
choice Collection od ail nds of Ever- 
ke. 
selected assortment of Fruit 
well grown thrifty, can 
name. Apple, Cherry, Pear, (Standard and 
of ev riety, and 
and of 
will be supplied by the hundred 
Also, the smaller 
berries, Strawberries. 
&e. wl should 
orders early. For further particulars, see 
hich will be farnished to applicants, free of 


a DARLINGTON & CO., 









febl-2t est Chester, Pa. 
have for f land, situa- 
acres 0: 
: on Staunton river, Halifex « Va., not far above 
| the Richmond and crosses the 
| river, which gives the best facilities possible to the mar- 
ate of nana, cand How Yark. The land is 
tt have Dailt | convenient brick dwel- 
lings for small farmers the 





Wieariler Haas coun 
iV) a. 
feblst * CHARLES A. CLARK. 


HESTER PIGS—FOR SALE, 5 Chester 
Shoats, 3 months old, from my premium 
stock. A young Chester Sow, 10 months old 
in pig, a Russia and Berkshire Sow, 2 years old 
now 500 lbs. in pig by a Chester premium boar. 
— variety of Fowls and afew improved Bee Hives, 
wil the bees. Apply to C. Warns, Fix Ridge Landing, 
Howard Co. Md. fe 
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- BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
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APAN PEAS.—A small lot of these Peas for sale at 
this office.—Price 50 cts. per quart. febl-2t 
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DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 
FEEDING COWS FOR BUTTER—NEW VIEWS. 
BY J. S. HOUGHTON, M. D., PHILADELPHIA. 


The true art of feeding animals, with a view to 
produce flesh, bone, fat, power of endurance in la- 
bor, speed of motion, or mere bulk and weight, is 
a very nice and complicated study, and requires 
for its exact elucidation not only an intimate 
knowledge of chemistry and physiology, but many 
and careful practical experiments. 

The common and almost universal ecpinion 
among both scientific and practical men has been, 
that more butter was to be expected from cows 
fed freely with substances containing starch or su- 
gar, (starch in the process of fermentation or 
change, being converted into sugar,) or with sub- 
stances of a carbonaceous or oily nature, as corn 
meal, linseed meal, and the like; for the reason 
that such substances aid the formation of fat in 
the animal organism, or prevent its removal even 
in cold weather, when once deposited. Hence po- 
tatoes, being composed largely of starch, sugar- 
corn fodder, molasses, Indian corn, linseed meal, 
malt, (barley in a state of change into sugar) have 


been relied upon in dairy management, as the | 


chief agents for the production of butter. These 


substances were not, of course, used alone, but in 


conjunction with hay, roots, &c. 

But a new and most important scientific and 
practical fact has recently been developed in Eng- 
land, in regard to the economy of the dairy, where 
butter is the main object, by ihe experiments of 
Dr. R. D. Thomson, lecturer on chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow, which were undertaken, 
it appears, by order of the British government to 
ascertain the relative butter-producing qualities of 
barley, malt, molasses, linseed meal and bean- 
meal, employed in various combinations, with the 
addition of gocd hay to furnish bulk of food for 
the stomach of the cow, as well as nutritive and 
fat forming elements. 


In these experiments, which were very care- | 


fully conducted, bean-meal and hay produced more 


butter than any combination of the other articles | 


of food above named. ‘‘These facts,’’ says Dr. 


Thomson, ‘‘are not agreeable to the common opin- | 


ion that the amount of butter afforded by a cow, 
is a test of the amount of oil contained in the food; 
and hence we are not entitled to recommend oily 
food as preferable, for the production of butter, to 
food which experience teaches us will accomplish 
this object though less rich in oleaginous mat- 
ter. 

Bean-meal is set down by scientific men chiefly 
a nitrogenous or flesh forming food, closely allied 
in its nature to the egg, the oyster, lean mutton 
and beef in anima! life, and to cabbage and the ce’ 
real grains in vegetable life. 

Dr. Thomson explains the unexpected value of 


bean-meal, as a butter producing agent, by suggest- | 


ing that it contains not alone the flesh-forming or 
the fat-forming substances, but ‘‘the actual consti- 
tuents of milk and butter in the proper proportions,”’ 
especially when given with hay, which is similarly 
organized. ‘ 


A moment’s reflection will show that this remark | 


is a sensible one. The cow, even when confined 
in the stable, (as was the case in the experiments 
above alluded to) being irritated by flies and other 
causes, exerts her muscular powers to some ex- 
tent, and hence a waste of the nitrogenous part of 
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the body, (Jean flesh.) Again, in all milk there is 
casein or curd, (the cheese-forming substance, 
closely allied to animal flesh,)without which, of 
course, perfect milk containing butter, cannot be 
produced. Now says Dr. Thomson, ‘‘bean-meal 
restores the waste of the animal system, in the 
cow, while producing milk, in the proper propor- 
tions,’’ and hence the quantity of butter will not 
only be relatively greater, under the use of such 
food, but the cow will be kept in better general 
condition. 7 : 

I will not here attempt to give the details of the 
experiments of Dr. Thomson. Those who wish 
to inform themselves fully upon the subject will 
find it useful to consult the entire report ‘*On the 
Food of Animals,’’ published by C. M. Saxton & 
Co., New York. Iwill only add, that the work is 
so strictly scientific it will probably prove inter- 
esting only to those readers who are already fa- 
miliar with the leading principles of physiological 
chemistry. 

The scientific investigations of Dr. Thomson, 
have received interesting confirmation, as to the 
soundness of the leading principle, from another 
series of experiments of a practical, though highly 
intelligent and somewhat scientific nature, made 
by amember of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, and now in course of publication in the 
Farm Journal. The first part of this Report was 
iftserted in the October number, and will be con- 
tinued, I am informed, in the present number. 

It will be seen from that Report, that a mixed 
diet is recommended for dairy cows, where the 
object is to keep the cattle in the best possible 
condition, consisting of bean straw, oat straw, hay, 
wheat, bran, bean-meal, turnips, cabbage and 
rape-oil-cake. In the production of butter, the 
highest value is given to bean-meal and bean straw, 
and rape-oil-cake, which last is similar to linseed 
cake. The superior influence of the bean-meal 
and bean straw, in contrast with linseed cake is 
especially worthy of notice. 

Now leaving every reader to study that papas 
for himself, 1 come to the important practical de- 
| duction to be made from these new views in re- 
|ference to feeding dairy cattle. The ccmmon 

idea is, that dairy stock can only be sustained on 
|the richest grass-growing and grain-producing 
| land, and that poor, sandy soils are unfit for dairy 
|farms. Science and experience now tell us a dif- 
| ferent story. 
| Upon the theory and practice here advanced, 
‘common meadow hay or clover, corn fodder, bean 
| straw, (bean vines,) bean-meal, rye bran, (which 
: last is oily,) turnips, carrots, parsnips, and if you 
please, a little Indian corn meal, would furnish 
food for dairy cattle capable of producing the 
greatest possible quantity of butter, and keeping 
the cows in the best possible condition as respects 
flesh and fat. 

All the substances here presented, as food for 
dairy stock, can be grown upon sandy soils, such 
'as we find in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 

Virginia, &c. And upon worn-out farms, where 

there is usually some low land, or meadow, or 
‘ even without soil containing much vegetable mat- 
ter, by the use of small quantities of artificial ma- 
| nure. 
There are no soils so poor, (even the worst 
' blowing sands of New Jersey,) that they will not 
| roduce beans, or their equivalent, the cow pea, or 
Feld pea, now so much employed in the South as 
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a renovator of exhausted soils. Beans, or field 
peas, can be produced on such soils in —- 
abundance, without manure, but still better by 
the aid of lime, plaster of Paris, guano, or super- 
phospnate of lime. The field pea, (which isin re- 
ality a bean) gathers much of its vegetable matter 
and probably nitrogen from the atmosphere, (espe- 


cially when aided by plaster) and its various inor- | 
nic salts, (mineral substances) from the sub-soil, | 


eing a vigorous grower, and sending its roots far 
and wide and deep into the earth in search of food. 
It rarely suffers from long continued dry weather, 
and will remain green and healthy at a time when 
corn leaves are curled up as if burnt with fire. In 
ninety days, it will make more fodder per acre, 
than a first rate crop of clover of the second year’s 
growth. Its grain as will be seen from the expe- 
riment alluded to, is equal if not superior as food 
for dairy cattle to any vily food, and of course far 
cheaper than corn meal, rape, or linseed. It may 
be proper to state that 1 have tested the Southern 
field pea in New Jersey, for three years, and speak 
of its qualities in this climate, from positive expe- 
rience. It is said that on rich clay soils, it will 
make an excess of vine and will not mature its 
seed. Itshould be planted as early as Indian corn, 
sown broadcast for fodder, and in drills for seed. 
Seed may be obtained from a broadcast crop. It 
requires about two bushels of seed per acre broad- 
east, less for drills. 

If meadow hay cannot be obtained on a sandy 
soil, clover can, after turnips or field peas. Rye 
also grows profitably on sandy soils, especially af- 
ter a green crop of peas turned under. Few soils 
are so poor as not to produce corn fodder, or they 
may be made to do so by the aid of a green crop, 
or a little guano, or nitrogenized super-phosphate 
of lime. ‘Turnips, carrots and parsnips are readily 
produced, in immense abundance on sandy soils, 
by the use of super-phosphate of lime alone, or 
even ground bones. ‘These rvot crops, indeed, 
with the field pea, form the basis of good dairy 
food for a sandy soil: and with their use, clover, 
timothy, herd grass, orchard grass, corn fodder 
will speedily be produced, if the manure of the 
cattle be carefully and properly saved aud judi- 
ciously applied. Indian corn and wheat even, 
may soon be produced, at a profit, by such manage- 
ment. 

The bean straw or vines, it will be observed, 
were steamed before being fed to the cows, in the 
experiments of the Royal Society; and much of 
the other food was also steamed or cooked. Dr. 
Thomson it is presumed, fed the bean meal in the 
raw state. Bean straw is a harsh dry food, unless 
steamed or soaked in hot water. 

If the dairyman on a sandy soil, have no pasture 
at first, it will follow, under the system of man- 
agement here suggested, that he willbe compelled 
to keep his cattle constantly in the stable, after 
the method called ‘‘soiling,’’ feeding them in the 
Spring partly upon dry hay and partly upon green 

oat or rye straw, green corn fodder, &c. (or dry 
fodder if he have it,) until such times as pasture 
could be produced upon restored land. This it is 
presumed, could not profitably be done, except 
near large cities, where milk and butter were ea- 
sily marketed, and sold at retail prices: but in 
such instances it could be done with profit, if the 
solid and liquid manure were all properly saved 
and mixed with muck or leaves, or only sprinkled 
freely with plaster of Paris, as the rapid improve- 
ment of the land would pay the extra cost of stall 


feeding over the economy of pasturing with the 

| loss of manure consequent upon the latter method 
of feeding. To say the least, the article here re- 
ferred to, and the views which I have presented, 
afford many valuable suggestions to the dairyman, 
which he may improve to much advantage whether 
located upon a sandy barren soil, or upon one more 
favorable to the production of grasses and Indian 
corn. 

I will take the liberty to add, that although I 
have had no practical experience in feeding cows, 
yet my knowledge of chemical and physiological 
principles, and my investigations into the subject 
of human food, long ago led me to believe that the 
oily food in large proportions, was not so highly 
important in feeding milking-cows, as was gener- 
ally supposed, and that a butter-producing food of 
the best quality could be obtained from a sandy 
and worn out soil with positive profit. In the 
Farm Journal for December, 1854, I published an 
article on the uses of the field pea, as food for 
milking-cows, in which I remarked in conclusion, 
as follows: 

‘*I think pea vines and corn fodder, served as 
cut food for milch cows, in winter, with a little 
corn and pea meal, would furnish an admirable 
and highly economical food; and if to these articles, 
carrots and parsnips should be freely added, it 
would leave nothing to be desired by the milkman, 
or the maker of butter or cheese. The only thing 
I can think of, which it would be desirable to pur- 
chase occasionally, where butter was the object, 
is oil cake if itcould be cheaply obtained.’’ 

In the above remarks, nothing -is said of hay, 
clover, rye or wheat bran, because the object was 
to show how butter could be produced, with the 
least variety of food, upon a sandy or poor soil. 
The more varied the food, and the more frequently, 
(within reasonable limits,) appropriate changes 
are made in the food of dairy cattle, especially 
when stall feeding alone is practised, the better is 
the result, as every dairyman probably knows.— 
After a,special food has been given for two to four 
weeks, any proper change of food will immediately 
increase the quantity of milk and butter. 

Another advantage of the bean fodder and bean 
meal! diet, as compared with a food largely oily, is 
this, that while the cows will be kept in good gene- 
ral condition they will not become too fat to yield 
milk freely. 

The whole subject is one of great interest to the 
tultivators of poor soils, who wish to keep stock 
and make manure, and avoid being ruined by the 
guano dealers. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1358. 

(The above originally appeared in the Pa. Farm 
Journal, but has been revised and corrected by 
the author for the merican Farmer.]} 





A very interesting communication from Thos. 
D. Rotch, Esq., giving particulars in regard to the 
manufacture of manure, from blood, &c., alluded 
to in our last, is received, and we regret being 
compelled to defer it to our next. We learn that 
2. Clement, Esq , Vice President for Pa., of the Md. 
State Agricultural Society, and recently elected 
President of the Philadelphia Society for promo- 
ting Agriculture, is to have the superintendence of 
the works; and Prof. Booth, is the chemist in 
charge. This manure will attract much atten- 
tion. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 


AGE 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF GUANOS 


NCY 


AND OTHER MANURES,,. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


The subscribers continue their Agenc 
GUANOS, and the various manufacture 
asgured of obtaining the purest and bestarticles. Ordersm 


STOCK OF ALL KINDS, é&c., ée. 


for the purchase of PERUVIAN, COLOMBIAN, MEXICAN and other 
MANURES, and those who may entrust their purchases to them, may rest 


ust be accompanied with the cash to secure promptattention. 


S. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, 


Publishers 


PERFUMED BREATH.— What lady or gentle- 
man would remain under the curse of a disagreeable 
breath when by using the “Baum or a THousaND FLow- 
ers” as a dentifrice, would not only render it sweet, but 
leave the teeth white as alabaster? Many persons do not 
know their breath is bad, and the subject isso delicate 
their friends will never mention it. Pour a single drop of 
the “Balm” on your tooth-brush and wash the teeth night 
and morning. A fifty cent bottle will last a year. 

A BEAUTIFUL CoMPLEXION ty, easily acquired by 
using the “Baim or a THousanp Fiowers.” It will re- 
move tan, pimples, and freckles from the skin, leaving it 
of a soft and roseate hue. Wet a towel, pour on two or 
three drops, and wash the face night and morning. 

Suavinc Mapr Easy—Wet your shaving brush in either 
warm or coid water, pour on two or three drops of “BaLm 
oF A THOUSAND FLoweERs,” rub the beard welland it will 
makea beautiful soft lather, much facilitating the opera- 
tion of shaving. Price only fifty cents. 

For sale by all druggists. 

aF-Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 
unless signed by 


None genuine 


PETRIDGE & CO., Proprirrors, 

novl-5t New York. 

FOR SALE. 

3 year old Short Horn DORHAM BULL, 
j of very superior milking stock, and of 
best pedigree, being a grand-son of the cele- 
“ brated “Duke of Wellington,’ imported hy 
Mr. G. Vail, of Troy, N. Y., from the breed of Thos. Bates, 
his sire bred by Col. Sherwood, of Auburn.N.Y. <Accord- 





ing to English breeders, he is now just at the age when his 
Calves are worth the most. 
feb. 1-It. 


He is very gentle and quiet. 
Apply at this Office. — 







DEVON STOCK FOR SALE. 

A beautiful Devon Bull Calves, 8 months 

old, and now large enough to get 

calves. Also 1 of 12 months. Also a Heif- 

er, 2 years old, in calf tethe Bull which took 

the first premium at our last State Show. Also a splendid 

Heifer Calf—and a Heifer about 8 months old. These 

animals are from the best Devon herds in the United 

States. Also 2 or 3 Bulls, say 3 years old, pure blooded. 
Apply at this office. : febl-it 

BRAHMA POOTRA FOWLS—WHITE DUCKS 

AND HONG KONG GEESE. 

& BOUT 50 beautiful pure Brahma Pootra Pullets, $1.50 
ie each, in lots not less than 6. A few pair White 
Ducks, a beautiful bird, and some Hong Kong Geese, $5 
apaireach. Appply at this office. febl 





OR SALE—A fine AYRSHIRE BULL, of good ped- 
 igree, 3 years old, of Prentice’s stock, purchased in N. 
York—Price $150, deliverable on the cars at Carlisle, Pa. 
This is an excellent chance for any one wishing to cross 
their breed. Apply at this Office. feb. 1-It. 


FLVARM FOR SALE.—160 or 170 Acres, 4 miles from 
Alexandria, and 6 from Washington city, on a good 
turnpike—there are 2 large, comfortable Brick Houses and 
a Frame House—For further particulars, address E. C. F., 
at this office. feb. 1-1t. 


American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 
GARDEN SEEDS, FRUIT TREES, &c. 
¢@ XHE undersigned respectfully in- 

forms his patrons and the public 
enerally, that he has just completed 
is stock of GARDEN SEEDS, from 
England and the Coatinent, as well as such ar- 
ticles of domestic wth as are in general de- 
mand. Being a practical Horticulturist and personally 
acquainted with the growers of these Seeds, he can warrant 
all of finest quality, fresh and genuine, viz: EARLY YORK, 
LARGE YORK, DRUMHEAD, LARGE FLAT DUTCH 
LONDON MARKET, ENFIELD MARKET, MITCHEL’S 
ALBERT, and other fine CABBAGES. EARLY SHORT 
TOP RADISH, EXTRA EARLY PEAS, ROUND PUR- 
PLE EGG PLANT, TOMATO, &c. with every other VEG- 
ETABLE and HERB in the trade. 
FLOWER SEEDS—an extensive collection of the most 
rare and choicest varieties, which are put up in collections 
and can be sent any distance by mail. 

FRUIT TREES—a large stock of all the choice kinds, 
such as standard and dwarf Pears, Apples, Peaches, Plums. 
Cherries, Quinces, Gooseherries, Currants, §c. Also Rhubarb 
| and Asparagus Reots, Sirawberry Plaats, &c.—in fact every 
| thing pertaining to the Nursery and Seed business can be 
sup lied, of best quality and moderate in price. 

The following Catalogues are published and sent to all 
applicants: No. 1, Catatogue of Fruit, Evergreen, Orna- 
mental Trees, Roses, &c. No.2, Catalogue of Garden, Ag- 
ricultural and Plower Seeds, &c. No. 3, ‘\ holesale Cata- 
logue or trade list, published every Autumn, 

. JOHN SAUL, 
Sced Warehouse, 395 7th street, corner H. street, 
Washington, D. C. 


~ ALDERNEY BULL CALVES 
FOR SALE. 


2, of 4 to 5 months old, dam and sire imported. 
1, of 2 to 3 months old, dam and sire imported. 
‘ 















feb, 1-2t. 


1, of 33s ‘* ‘sired in the Jersey Islands. 

1, of 7 m ** dam and sire imported. 

1, of 15 - ‘¢ dam and sire imported. 
3,0f 3&8 ¢ ** dams from Colt’s stock, sires 


P imported. 

The above are of best blood in the United States, and will 
be sold at $50 to $125, according to quality and age. 

Also, 1, of 7 months, sire and dam imported. This Calf 
has never been very strong, having apparently had some 
affection of the head or neck, which causes him to hold his 
head a little on one side—he grows however, very finely; 
and seems now yery well, and will be sold at less than 
either of the above. Apply at this office. feb. 1-It. 

WANTED ON THE FIRST OF APRIL NEXT, 

F A MANAGER accustomed to the care of Improved 
Breeds of Stock—to take charge of a large Farm, situ- 

ated in a healthy district, —_ Baltimore city. 

feb. 1-2t. 


HOWARD McHENRY, 
Pikesville, Baltimore county, Md. 

Germantown Telegraph will publish above 3 times, and 
send bill to this office. 


VERSEER WANTED—One used toa good sys- 
tem of Wheat and Corn culture, ona large scale, and 
who can come well recommended, may find a good situation 
and a fair salary, 7 oon at once to 
febl-lt .K. GWYN, Jackson, N. Carolina. 








See NURSERYMEN, 
&c. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS OFFERS 


10 OO WHITE or WEYMOUTH PINES, 
9 


5 to 6 feet, at $4 per 100. 
SCOTCH FIRS. 
4 000 5 to 6 feet, at $40 per 100. 
20 ooo NORWAY SPRUCE, 
“ 3 feet, at $30 per 100. 


4 feet, at $40 per 100. 
5 feet, at $50 per 100. 


° EUROPEAN LARCH, 
5 000 6 to 8 feet, at $25 per 100. 


Also, Larger and Smaller plants of the above, together 
with a general assortment of the most vlauable hardy Ev Er- 
GREENS, SHADE TREEs, &c., at the lowest rates. $GAll 
Nursery Seedlings repeatedly transplanted, and handsomely 
furnished with Branches and Roots. 


Evergreen Nursery, Woodbury, New Jersey. 
janl-3t DAVID J. GRISCOM. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR SALE. 


“SHE subscriber would cail the attention 
of all those desirous of planting out Fruit 

or Ornamental trees, the coming spring, to 

his large stock of Peach and other fruit trees, 

both Standard and Dwarf. 

Also a large stock of Evergreen and deciduous ornamental 

trees. Together with 100,000 Silver leaved Maple Seedlings 











and other nursery stock. 
The Descriptive Catalogue with prices annexed, or a 
Wholesale Trade list will be sent on application. Applicants | 
* for either will please enclose a penny stamp. | 
d iSAAC PULLEN, 
Hightstown, Mercer Co. N. J. 





Ist mo. 1-3t* 
THE MORGAN HORSE—Price $1; EARMER’S EN. | 
CYCLOPCEDIA—$4; and all Saxton’s and ether agricul- 
tural works, for sale at this office. jani-tf 





DRAINING TILE. 


es subscribers have constantly on hand any quantity | 
of DraintnG TizE of the most approved patterns, | 
which they will dispose of at the following prices:—1 
inch bore $12 per thousand, about one foot bore each ; 2 
inoh bore $15; 4inch bore $35; Gutter Tile $20. They 
also keep constantly the best Sand Press Brick, $15, and 
Fine Brick, $25. Samples can be seen. Orders ieft at the 
office of American Farmer, or direct to the subscribers 
RITTENHOUSE & CRAWFORD, Brick Makers, 
W. Pratt St., near the Cattle Scales, Balt., Md. 
GG- Southe n Planter copy six months, and send bill to 
this office. janl 





Cc - H. ORURY, corner of Camden 
street and Light street wharf, having 
completed his establishment witb Foun- 
dry connected, forthe making his own 
poe Castings,is prepared to furnishall va 
rieties of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and CAST- 
INGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

Tue following is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, vf the different numbers, for wrought and cast sheurs, 
8. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No. 1 and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tobacco do.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
mad Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradies—Revolving Horse Rakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &e. &c. Horse Power GRIST’ MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 

ime, they are preferred to all others. 

Cc. H. D. will this year make a smallersize Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, $50, Band, $10, or when 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want of 
fasplements made of the best material, and put together in the 
etwongest and best mannerto answer the purpose for which 





thoy are intended ,areinvitedtocall onthesubscriber, j 





AMERICAN FARMER—ADVERTISER. 


HARDWARE. 


4 ie undersigned would most respectfully call the at- 
tention of Farmers and others, to his stock of HARD- 
WARE, such as Locks, Hinges, Shovels, Hoes, Scythes, 
Guns, Saws, Cutlery, Nails, Axes, &c., aM of which he is 

repared to sell on the most reasonable terms, and would 
call the attention of those particularly, who contemplate 
building, before purchasing elsewhere. 

E. M. BOSLEY, 
No. 4 Light Street Wharf, 
mayl-ly 4 Doors South of Pratt Street. 


VALUABLE JACK AND JENNET FOR SALE. 
, JENNET, valued at $300; Ll Jack, 2 
dh years old, $400, extra large and bean- 


. ethend d tiful, but has a crooked fore leg during the 
sé voyage; 1 Jack, 2 years old, $400, small, 
without fault; 4 Jacks, 1% to 3 years old, 


$500 each, middle size, without fault; 1 
Jack, 2}¢ years old, $800, strong, without fault; 1 Jack, 
2 years old, $1600, very high and beautiful. These are all 
guaranteed imported animals from Spain, during the past 
month, and will be delivered at the port of Charleston or 
Baltimore at the above prices. Apply to 

J. M. FREDSLUG, Charleston, S. C., 


je 1-tf Or to Editors of American Farmer. 


BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE. 


ARRANTED tree trom any mixture—no Glue extrac- 
ted, orany Chemicals used, leaving the Bone Dust 
initsnaturalor pure state. weighing trom 55 to 60 Ibs. per 
bushel. 
The Poudrette is as good as can be made, and forsalelow. 
REFERENCE.—D. M. Perine;G. V. Lurman; J. 
‘Tyson Jr.,and J. W. Randolph, Balimore County; Wm. B. 
Stephenson,and Lloyd Norris,of Hartford County; William 
faker Dorsey,and Dr. Allen Thomas, of Howard County; 


| ©. Stablerand William S. Bond,Montgomery County;A.N 


Bernard, and Maj. Lee, Ve : 
Ordersleftat the American Farmer office will be 


tended to dap. THOMAS RAYNES 


PAGE’S IMPROVED 


‘PATENT CIRCULARSAW MILLS. 


YHNHE subscribers having greatly increased their 

establishment are prepared to execute all or- 
ders with promptness, and in the most workman- 
like manner. They build three classes or sizes of 
their CELEBRATED CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
which have given so much satisfaction throughout 
the country—STEAM POWERS, of all kinds,— 
HORSE POWERS, GRIST MILLS, CORN AND 
COB CRUSHERS and various other Machines and 
Implements for economising labor. 

Since their Portable Circular Saw Mills were in- 
vented-by and patented to their senior partner, they 
have made many improvements, which render them 
perfect in all their details, and justly entitle them 
to be considered first among the labor-saving inven- 
tions of the age. 

A pamphlet containing full descriptions of their 
three classes of mills, prices, terms, capacity for saw- 
ing, &c. will be sent to any gentleman applying for 
one by letter, post-paid. 

Having recently obtained damages in an action 
for infringement of their patent rights, they warn 
the public against purchasing from unauthorized 
builders, or their Agents. 

GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
N. Schroeder, near W. Balt. St. Balt. Md. 
ju i-lyr 





GRCULTURAL .BOOKS.—A large’ assort- 
ment of Books on Agriculture and kindred 
subjects, constantly on sale at this office. 
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____ AMERICAN FARMER—ADVER'TISER. 


‘THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR, 1956, 
Held at Columbia, Awarded E. WHITMAN & CO. 


THE FOLLOWING PREMIUMS, viz: 


First Premium—For Largest and Best Display of| First Premium—For Straw and Stalk Cutter, 
Southern Made Agricultural Implements, ‘¢American Union,”’ Silver Medal. 
Gold Medal—$20.| First Premium—For Corn Sheller, Silver Medal. 


First Premium—For best Thrashing Machine, First Premium—For Plows, Silver Cup. 
Gold Medal—$20.| Farmers and Planters of the South in want of 
First Premium—For Corn and Cob Mill—‘‘Young} Implements and Machinery, constructed especial- 
America,’ Silver Medal.| ly for their use, will please address 
First Premium—For Wheat Drill, Silver Medal. E. WHITMAN & CO. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR, 1856, 


HELD AT RALEIGH LAST WEEK 


AWARDED E. WHITMAN & CO, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE FOLLOWINC PREMIUMS, VIZ: 

















Ee 
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For the bess SWEEP HORSE POWER—First Premium, - - - $20 
For the bests RAILWAY do First Premium, - - - 20 
For the bes’ HAY PRESS, First Premium, - - - 20 
For the bests REAPING MACHINE, First Premium, - - - 20 
For the bests MOWING do First Premium, - - - 20 
For the bests GUANO SPREADER, First Premium, - - - - 15 
For the bes’ GRAIN DRILL, First Premium, - - - - 15 
For the bes' SMUT’ MACHINE, First Premium, - - - - 10 


For the best CORN & COB MILL—Young America, First Pemium, 10 
For the bes' STRAW CUTTER—“‘American Union,” First Premium, 8 


For the bests SCYTHE SNATHS, First Premium, - 3 
For the bes's VEGETABLE CUTTER, First Premium, - - - - 5 
For the best HORSE RAKE, First Premium, - - - - 5 
For the bests SAUSAGE MEAT CUTTER, First Premium, - - - - 3 
For the bess CLOD CRUSHER, First Premium, - - - 5 
For the bests FIELD ROLLER, First Premium, - - - 5 
For the best: HILL SIDE PLOW, First Premium,- - - - ‘Ww 
For the bests SUB SOIL PLOW, First Premium, - - - - 10 
For the bests WHEEL BARROW, First Premium, - - - - 2 





: $206 
9 : 

TRIAL OF CORN AND COB MILLS 
At the North Carolina State Fair, October, 1856. 
The following ‘T'able will show the Time occupied by each of the Mills on Exhi- 
bition, in Grinding half bushel of Corn and Cobs : 

YOUNG AMERICA, 2 Minutes and 40 Seconds, 

LITTLE GIANT, 4 6 55 se 

MAGIC MILL, 6 é 

SINCLAIR & CO’S MILL, 2 winks, average ine, 6 Minutes, 58 Seconds. 


. Agents for the. Sale of CHINESE 
E, WHIEMAN. & CO, SUGAR CANE SEED, from 
oO 











AMERICAN FARMER—ADVERTISER. 


BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE. 
BiB BD ck& Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO ROBBINS & BIBB, AT THE OLD STAND, 
NO. 39 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Manufacturers of 
HOT AIR FURNACES, PARLOR STOVES & GRATES, 


COOKING STOVES, COOKING RANGES, \ 
HOLLOW WARE, COPPER & TIN WARE, &c. &c. 


AGRICULTURAL BOILERS, 


Of both Macgregor’s and Newsham’s Patents, of seven sizes, holding from 15 to 250 gallons. 


THE CELEBRATED 


“LITTLE GIANT” CORN AND €OB MILLS, 


So widely and favorably known, are offered at the following VERY GREAT REDUC- 
TION IN Prices, for Nos. 2, 3, & 4. 


Little Giant, No. 2, - - - - - - $28. 
Little Giant, No. 3, . - - - - - 35. 
Little Giant, No. 4, - - - - - - 45. 
Those who wish to take advantage of these exceedingly Low prices. should 


send orders at once. to 
BIBB & CO., Successors to Robbins & Bibb, 

















feb. 1-2i. Olid Stand, 39 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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AMERICAN VARMER—ADVERTISER. _ = 


NEW PLOW--Reynold’s Patent. 





NT 
lia 





The Plow, being an important implement in agriculture, we have recently given much at- 
tention to its manufacture, and at a heavy expense, have procured the best and most perfect 
set of machinery in use, and are now prepared to fill all orders for Plows of any description, 
on as favorable terms as can be had in the United States, quality and workmanship consider- 
ed. We wish to call the particular attention of dealers to our manufacture of Plows, which, 
we think, cannot be surpassed in this country. 

The advantages of deep plowing, and at the same time breaking and pulverizing the soil, 
have become so popular among our farmers, that ncw models have become necessary, and 
fully realizing the importance of the above, we have at considerable expense and labour, 
succeeded in procuring and periecting a plow, combining the above advantages, together 
with others of much importance. This plow also combines the advantages of a stecl edge 
point and share, which are self-sharpening, and the easy and simple adjustment of a steel 
edge cutter, with all of the above, making it at once, a simple, durable and easy draught 
plow, and the article which has long been sought for by the farming community. 


PRICKS— — No. 00—$5 No. 1—$7 No. 3—§$9 No. 5—$11 
~ 0—$6 ~ 2- $8 « 4-—$10 « G§—$12 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 

febl No. 63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 


1000 PLOWS, now in Store and for sale by EF. WHITMAN & Co, 








100 TONS PLOW CASTINGS, on hand and for sale by 
, E, WHITMAN & CO. 


100 “YOUNG AMERICA” CORN MILLS, for sale by 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 


) STRAW CUTTERS, New pattern, for sale b 
500 ini eames 4 + & CO. 


300 CORN SHELLERS, extra heavy, for sale b | 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS ever offered in the United States, is now 


for sale by Kk. WHITMAN & CO. 
: No. 63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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~ Reading’s Patent Corn Sheller! — 


2500 bushels Shelled, Cobbed and Cleaned per day! 




















THE ABOVE FIGURE REPRESENTS 


READIVG'S PATEVT CORY STELLER 


With Fan Attachment, and the same that received the FIRST PREMIUM at the late 
Maryland State, North Carolina and Vi irginia Fairs. The article is quite simple, durable 
and effectual—price, $65. The same machine made without Fan attachment, is sold at 
$45. Also for sale— 


VIRGINIA CYLINDRICAL CORN SHELLER, for hand or horse power—price $25. 
® 


IRON VERTICAL CORN SHELLERS—price, $16. 
Our LATE IMPROVED SINGLE AND DOUBLE SPOUT CORN SHELLERS 
and the best hand power machines in the market, are sold at $10 to $16 each. 


STRAW, HAY AND FODDER CUTTERS. 


Of these we have a very large assortment—price for the Common and Raw Hide machines, 
$5.50 to $17. The best Cutting machines, as regards simplicity, power and effect, are our 
Patent Screw Propeller, for hand or horse power—price 28, 30, 40 to 
$45. Vegetable Cutters—3.50 to $15. Iron and Stone Plantation 
Mills—Corn and Cob rushers, made to be worked by belt or 
lever. Hay Presses—Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, 
Apple Parers, &c. &c. 


as For particulars, prices, &c., see our Catalogue for 1856—to be had gratis on appli- 


~ R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 


Manufacturers, Baltimore. 


DEC. 1. 
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MAYNARD’S IMPROVED > 
CHAMPION CORN & COB CRUSHER. 











Se 








a — 
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The practical tests of MAYNARD’S IMPROVED CRUSHER, at the Maryland State Agricultural 
Grounds last week, fully justify us in recommending it as the most efficient Mill of the kind exhibited. 
We make but one size at present, (the medium,) which by actual test by ONE HORSE walking at 
ordinary gait, ground 12 BusHELS CHOP PER HOUR. A fast walking horse, or two smart mules, will 
grind 15 to 18 bushels per hour. The plates can be made to grind coarse or fine chop, at pleasure, 
and quantity produced more or less as per quality. 


ADVANTAGES POSSESSED. 
Ist. 1t will grind Corn and Cob, Corn, Corn and Oats, Plaster, &c. with equal facility. 
2d. One horse or two small mules is all the power requisite. 
3d. The entire grinding surface—the only part liable to wear—can be replaced at pleasure, at a 


cost of $3. 
4th. The legs and top breakers are.separate from the main casting, and in the event of breakage, can 


be renewed for a trifling amount. 
5th. The Castings of Maynard’s Crusher being in sections, affords itan advantage over all other patterns 


as regards wear, economy of repair, &c. 


ESTPLUuANATION. 
Fig. A Shews the Machine in working condition. 
Figs. BC D & E, Sections of the Crushing and Grinding parts. 
Fig. B The Concave or outer Crushing Surface. 
Fig. C The Grinding Surface attached to the Crushing Surface, and renewable at pleasure. 
Fig. D The Cone, showing the Breakers and Crushing Surface, which work in Concave, Section B. 
Fig. E The Grinding Surface attached to Crushing Surface, and like Section C, is renewable at 


pleasure. . 
For ordinary Plantation use, we estimate that the above plates or rings will last, without 


renewing, about five years. Price, $4C. 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. Manufacturers, Baltimore. 
Aw See Mr. Hucutert’s Letter on Ist page of the “Advertisement Sheet.” gay 
Nov. 1. 


s 
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_ NEW STOCK oF GARDEN SEEDS, 


E"OR 18597. 


UST RECEIVED per ship Charles Grinnell, from London, one of the largest and best 
sclected assortments of GARDEN SEEDS ever offered for sale in Baltimore. ‘These 
SEEDS were selected by one of our firm from the best Gardens in England and the Conti- 
nent of Europe; 2nd, in addition to our stock of our imported Seeds, we have a fine stock 
of American Seeds. raised expressly for us. all of which we can recommend to Merchants, 
Gardeners, Farmers. and others, with confidence. Our stock consists in part of all the va- 


rieties of Cabbage, Beet, Turnip, Radish, Carrot, Beans, Peas, &c. together with all the va-! 


rieties of Grass and Field Seeds. 
Aa Call and examine our stock at No. 63 PNCHANGE PLACE. 


febl E.WHITMAN & co. 


Aer, eee 


NEW STRAW CUTTER. 












” EXCHANGE PLAC € ps 

















THE UNION STRAW CUTTER. 

There is great ; saving in the cutting of Corn Stalks, Hay, Straw, X&c., in two ways.— 
The animals do not waste it by drawing it out of the mangers. and trampling it under their 
feet, and time and labor are saved them in masticating it. 

There is an endless variety of machines, made for this purpose. but none have seemed to 
be just what was wanted. Many of them cut well, but were too slight and trifling, and oth- 
ers too complicated and laborious We have noticed that an improvement in this article was 
needed by the farmer, and from practical experiments, have suceeeded in getting up an ar- 
ticle, which we think will meet the approbation of all. Tt is simple, durable, cuts fast and 
with ease, either by hand or horsepowcr, and we confidently recommend it to our customers. 

This Straw Cutter was exhibited at the State Fairs of North and South Carolina, 1856, 


and received the highest premiums over all others at both Fairs. We think it cannot fail 
to go into general use. 


Prices.—No. |, - : - - $25 00 with pulley, $27 50 
No. 2, - - . 30 00 ss ss 32 50 
No. 3, - - - - 40 00 “ os 42 50 


E. WHITMAN & CO. 


feb 1 No. 63 Exchange Place. Baltimore, Md 
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DOUBLE SCREENED ROCKAWAY 


THE 


GREAT PREMIUM FAN, 
STILL VICTORIOUS! 


Invented and Manufac- 
tured by J. MONTGOM- 
ERY & BRO., at No. 155 
North High Street, Bal- 
‘»  timore. atented Dec. 
4 20th, 1853, and June 9th, 
i 1855: ‘This Fan has tak- 
en the First Premiums 
at all the leading Agri- 
cultural Shows of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland & North 
Carolina. We have nev- 
er been beaten since we 
—— improved our Fan, and 
we do not think there is any Fan in the United States that 
will do its work as fast and clean as our Rockaway. They 
work easy, are very simple, can be rigged for cleaning by 
any intelligent farmer, are very durable, and when out of 
order can be repaired with great ease, by any mechanic— 
and they are adapted to cleaning all kinds of grain. We 
have had ample opportunities to test our Fan, during the 
present harvest, with several of the latest improved Fans, 
and our experience is, that we can clean nearly, if not 

uite, as fast and clean, as any two of them inthe same 
time. Wethink we know what the farmer wants and 
needs, and that our experience enables us to suit them bet- 
ter than any other personin the Fan business—and they 
may rest assured that no pains will be spared to give them 
the best machine in the market. Our Faun has gained its 
present popularity entirely in consequence of its merits— 
our sales have increased 50 per cent. in our old districts, 
showing that those sold heretofore have given full satisfac- 
tion. We have sold over 550 Fans this season, and 750 will 
not morethan supply the demand from present appear- 
ances. It is an easy matter to puff up an article before the 
public, through the Journals, as some have been this sea- 
son—but for a Fan to retain its popularity, and to increase 
in demand, as ours has done in the same Counties and dis- 








a 


VALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE. 

HE ADVERTISER offers at private sale his beautiful 

FARM, lying immediately on the line dividing the 
two counties of Prince William and Fauquier, consisting of 
about 600 Acres, adue proportion in woods, situated very 
conveniently to Mills, Shops, Country Stores, Post Office, 
Churches, and a Turnpike leading to a Depot (Gainsville,) 
on the Manassas Gap Rail Road, distant about 334 miles, 
and 35 miles by Rail Road to Alexandria. The improve- 
ments are very good, consisting of a fine STONE DWEL- 
LING HOUSE, with 6 rooms anda basement. A {ine ’tone 
BARN and other necessary out-buildings in very good re- 

r. 

The proximity of Bull Mountain renders it a very heal- 
thy situation, and adds much to the beauty of the scenery 
of the surrounding country. The neighborhood affords 
good society. This property will be sold at a moderate 


price. 
- Address, Buckland, Prince William County, Va. 
feb 1-2t. H. H. HITE. 


WILLIAM W. DUNGAN, 
Commission Merchant, and Dealer in Fertilizers 
of every description, offers for sale: 


ERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1, furnished at Government 

prices, the Ton of 2240 lbs., delivered cither from 
Ship, Warehouse atthe Point, or at my Warehouse u 
town. on terms advantageous to consumers; also, MEXJ- 
CAN GUANOS, White and Brown, A. A. selected from 
Cargoes rich in Phosphates. 

COLOMBIAN GUANO, the “Ne Plus Ultra’ of Phos- 
phatic Guano. 

“DE BURGS” SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

“RHODES” SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, (from 
Formula of ‘State Chemist.”) Also, PLASTER, BONE- 
DUST, and every known Fertilizer, which can be had in 
Lots to suit, and at the Lowest Market Prices. 

Will attend faithfully and punctually to the Saie or 
WHEAT, CORN and PRODUCE generally, and to the 
purehase of Goods of any kind, including FARM-STORKS, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, Ke. 

ADDRESS, W. W. DUNGAN 

No. 141 West Pratt strect, Opposite the ‘‘ Maltby House,”’ 
; dec i-ly BavTmsore. 





tricts for 3and 4 years, is the best evidence of its value.— | 


Our sales are extended over six States, namely, Maryland, 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina. Delaware and | 


Georgia. Having secured Letters Patent for our Fan, in 
1853 and 1855, we are now prepared to sell Rights for any 
State or County not mentioned above. 


business—a business that can be started on a small capital 
and yield as fair profit as any we know of. We will give 
all the Patterns and any instruction requisite. 


Our Fans, delivered on board the vessel in Baltimore cost | 


$34. All orders, by mail, attended to as promptly as 
made in person. 


ne We offer a good | 
chance to any enterprising mechanic who desires to go into | 


SUFFOLK PIGS AND SOUTH DOWN BUCK 
.. LAMBS FOR SALE. 
> ° /¢S NROM STOCK which 


sr 
ae 8 





bynes i received the premi- 
| gtahs-- 4. --:-r. ums at the late Show of, 
Poem wtnne ————= the Maryland State Agri- 





cultural Society, and equal to any ever bred in this State. 
Apply to the editors of this paper, or to ¥ 
C. B. CALVERT, 


dec 1-tf Bladensburg P. O., Pr. Geo’s Co. Md. 


It is deemed almost unnecessary to give certificates or ret- | 


erences, as to the superior qualities of our Fan, as they are 

so universally known—but for the information of those 

who have not as yet used them, we subjoin the following : 

Crrarves County, Mp., 1855. 

We have tried Montgomery & Bro’s Improved Double 

Screened Rockaway Fan, and find it to be the best we have 

everseen. Itcleans cleaner, faster, and works better, in 

general, than any we ever tried. We recommend it to all 

our friends. _ 
Joun WHIsk, 

Josern Youne, 


SAMUEL CARRINGTON, 
Josreru H. Cooxsry. 
This is to certify that I purchased of Messrs. J. Montgom- 
ery & Brother, one of their wheat fans, the 17th of July, 
1852, and I consider it an excellent fan. 


It is now fanning 


ROCERS & BOYER'’S 


SEED AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 29 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


| ANUFACTURERS of Woodbury’s Premium Horse 
i Powerand Thresher and Cleaner, Mowing and Reap- 
| ing Machines, Corn Mills, Ammoniated Super Phos. Lime, 
| Chemical Fertilizer, Bone Dust, Dealers in Guano, &c. 
; All the most approved Agricultural and Horticultural Im- 
; plements made to order. Dealers in Imported and American 
| Field and Garden Seed, &c., &c. Inventors and Manufac- 
| turers of the Cast Steel Extending Point Surface and Sub- 
| soil Ploughs. nevi-lyr 


wheat this day, and I think it is as perfect as when I first | 


purchased it, except the usual wear and tear. I would re 
commend them to the public. DANIEL NEWNAM. 


Lock FIELD, Nexson Co., July 23d, 1855. 
Messrs. J. Montgomery & Bro: 
Iam more than pleased with your Rockaway Fan: haal 


obtained yours in time on my last year’s third and interior 
qualitied wheat, (the remnant) I could have saved cr» | 


hundred and fifty dollars. . V. COLEMAN, S:. 


All orders addressed to t@e undersigned, at Baltimore Ci- | 


ty (Ma.) Post office, will be promptly attended to. 
J. MONTGOMERY & BRO., 
No. 155 N. High street, between Hillen and Gay, Balto. 
octl 


| FINE GROUND PLASTER. 


| HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully informs the Farmers 
and Planters, that he has on hand a large and select- 
| ed stock of first oT Lump Gypsum, received direct from 
articular quarries, (the purity of which he has had tested 
| by various analyses,) from which he is manufacturing a 
| Superior article of Ground Plaster, warranted pure. 
For sale by the barrel or in new bags, or in bulk, ata 
| price equal to a deduction for cost of package. 
WM. A. DUNNINGTON, 
Steam Mill, Hughes st., on the Basin. 
SG-Orders received at Messrs. Asa NerpHam & Son, 
' Light street Wharf. nov 1-5t 


COLONMMBIAN GuUANO, 
Philadelphia Guano Co., No. 5 O’Donnell’s Wharf, Balto. 


i —— 


We call the attention of Farmers and others in- 
terested, to the reports given below, showing the 
great advantages this Fertilizer possesses over all 
others. Its richness in Phosphates has never been 
surpassed by any other fertilizer known. Its ap- 
plication to the soil is easy, as will be seen by the 
directions given for its use. We are continually 
receiving the most satisfactory accounts fram ail 
that have given the Colombian Guano a trial, and 
have every reason to think, that our farmers will 
find it equal, if not superior, to Peruvian, as it is 
far more durable, and cheaper, and can be had at a 
price that will pay the farmer for its use, and we 
can but ask for our interests, and that of the farm- 
er, a fair trial. 


117 Broapway, Battimore, May 20, 1856. 

To Wim. F. Murdoch, Esq. Agent of Philad. Guano Co. 

Dear Sir:—The sample of Guano left with me 
by you for analysis, has been carefully examined, 
with a view to determine the manner in which the 
phosphoric acid is combined with the lime. In or- 
der to accomplish this, 1] had designed to make a 
separate estimation of the white hard crust, and 
the brown body of the rock, in the manure in which 
Drs. Higgins and Bickell made their analysis. I 
found, however, that the crust aliuded to was so 
thin, and adhered so closely to the body of the rock, 
in the specimens contained in the sample, that it 
was impossible to separate it perfectly. 1, there- 
fore, have contented myseif with examining the bo- 
dy of the rock, which constitutes by far the largest 
gest portion of the sample. 

From this I obtained results which are embodied 
in the following table: 


3.17 


99.81 
You have requested me to state the advantages 
which might be expected to be derived from this fer- 
tilizer in view of its chemical constitution. The first 
and most evident, is the uncommonly large propor- 
tion of Phosphoric Acid which it contains. It is 
by far the richest known source of this valuable 
substance. The amount of phosphoric acid which 
is contained in the 87.95 parts of neutral phosphate 
of lime, belonging to the sample analyzed, would, 
| if combined with lime, in the proportion to form 
| bone phosphate, make 10014 parts of that com- 
; pound. Hence it follows, asa matter of necessity, 
| that in the decomposition of this manure in the soil, 
| about 12 per cent. more phosphoric acid will be 
| given to the plant, than could possibly be extracted 
| from the same quantity of bone earth, by the same 
| solvents. 
| Another important consideration, is the greater solubility of 
| this phospt in iated water. Asall rain water, and 
| most soils, contain ammonia, and as the Organic part of this 
| guano, when decomposed, generates a small quantity of the 
same alkali, the manure, while in the soil, will be acted upon 
by water, holding ammonia in solution. Now, this induces in 
| the nentral phosphate a change which does not take place in 
bone earth. On the latter, it has no action whatever, but itcon 
| verts the former into bone phosphate, by combining with a por 
| tion of phosphoric acid,to form phosphate of ammonia. Co- 
| jombian Guano may therefore be regarded as playing a very 
| important part in the fixation of the volatile alkali. 
‘The permanency of this manure isa matter so well under- 
stood by every practical farmer, that it requires no comment. 
Very respectfully yours, &c., A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT. 


Organie Matter, containing Ammonia, - 








| 
| 





OrrFice INSPECTOR OF GuaNo, 11 Exchange Building. 
Analysis of an average sample of “Colombian Guano,”’ 1m- 
ported by Wm. F. Murdoch, Esq., Agent of the “Philadelphia 
Guano Company,” March 17th, 1866, in the ‘‘Mary Elizabeth.” 
Phosphoric Acid, - - = - - = 40.25 
Lime, &c., ge eee ee 
40.25 per cent. of Phosphoric Acid is equal to 87.21 per cen . 
| of Bone Phosphate of Lime. WM. SMITH REESE. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COLOMBIAN GUANO. 

1.—It,is by far the richest source of _———— acid forthe far- 
mer yet known, containing one-third more than ground bones. 

2.—It contains less than one-fourth of the water always pres- 
ent in the Peruvian, and 20 to 30 per cent. less than any other 
guano—consequently, it can be packed in bags, at a diminution 
of one-fourth the freight and packages, besid ne@ CONV 
of handling, and subsebuent value of bags. ee eta 

3.—It is sold in fine powder, and does not require sieving, 
| as do the Peruvian and other Guanes, in order to their uniform 











Phosphoric Acid, * - - - 46.22 
Lime, : - - - - 38.75 
Phosphate of Iron, - - 0.35 
Phosphate of Magnesia, - - 0.61 
Sand, - - - - - 0.63 
Sulphuric Acid, - - - 1.96 
Chlorine, - - - - - Trace. 
Organic Matter, Salts of Ammo- 
nia, and combined water, - 8.95 
Water, (hygroscopic,) - - 2.34 
99.81 


*In this is not inciuded the small amount existing in the 
phosphates of magnesia and iron, both of which were estima- 
ted separately. 


From this table, it will be seen, that the opinion | 
first propounded by me, as to the combination of | 


phosphoric acid and lime, in this guano, is borne 
out by the present analysis; that it exists, viz: in| 
the form fe salt, composed of two equivalents of | 
lime, one of water, and one of phosphoric acid. 


4.—It does not injure the nails of the laborer in sowing, va 
account of the absence of lumps, and for the same reason itcam 
be applied in one-half the time, with a drill, with perfect uni- 
formity. Whereas, guano containing lumpscannot be distribu- 
| ted uniformly, even with the aid ofadrill. 
_ DAVID STEWART, M. D., 
Chemist of Md. State Agricultural Society 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

FOR WHEAT AND SMALL GRAIN—An application oft 
200 10 250 pounds Colombian per acre, immediately after plow- 
ing, and lightly harrowed in, will produce not only abundan 
crops of grain, but will leave the ground with a luxuriant setot 





The following table correctly expresses the com- | Clover—thus benefitting the land for after crops. If desirable, 


position of the body of the rock, known as Colom- | 


bian Guano, and making up the great bulk of the | | 


commercial article sold under that name: 


Phosphate of Lime, - - - - 87.95) 

Phosphoric Acid, - 46.22) 

Containing{ Lime, - --- - 35.93 
Water, - - - - 5.78 1 

Sulphate of Lime, - - - - 4.76; 
Sand, - - . - - - - 0.63 | 
Phosphates of [ron and Magnema,-— - - 0.96! 
Pygroscupic Water, - - - - 2.34 

a 


it can be applied at the time of sowing the grain, and all har- 
rowed in together. Aas 
FOR COKN—2v0 pounds per acre. It can be applied either 
in the drill, or broadcast; if the latter case, the ground should 
be tightly harrowed after the application. 

FOR POTATOES, TURNIPS, Rutabaga, &c.—200 to 250 Ibs. 
per acre in the drill or hill, after the seed is sown, will produce 
an abundant yield of either article. ‘ 

FOR GRASS CROPS.—The Colombian can also be advan- 
tageously used as a top-dressing for grass, clover, &c., at the 
rate of 2u0 pounds per acre, applied immediately after the frost 
is out of the ground. Itisalsoa valuable manure for Garden 
Vegetables, Flowers, Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, &c. 

a> Price, $40 ~ 2240 pounds—for sale in jots to suit pur- 
chasers, by the Philadelphia Guano Company, No. 6, O*- 


Donneil’s whar‘', Baltimore. jel-f 
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AMBKRICAN FARMEK—ADVER'LISER., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS & SEEDS. 
Cottingham & Johnston 


i ETURN their sincere thanks for the liberal 

patronage bestowed on our house for the last 
ten years, and ask a continuance of the same. Both 
members of the firm are practical mechanics in the 
business. We are extensively engaged in the manu- 
facture of Agricultural Implements in great variety, 
viz: Thrashing Machines, Horse Powers, Wheat Drills, 
Wheat Fans, Grain Cradles, McCormick’s Reaper, 
Scott’s Little Giant Corn Crusher, Corn Shellers, Corn 
Planters, and Ploughs of all kinds, among which we 
invite the special attention of farmers to our new 
Chesapeake Plough. It has given great satisfaction in 
Maryland and Virginia, on both sides of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. Hence its name. 

We would also call your attention to the 
BURDGE’S NEW PATENT CORN MILL, 
which we have just received from Cincinnati—for 
hand or horse power. The hand power will grind 
2 bushels meal per hour—horse power, 10. Far- 
mers would do well to call and examine for them- 
selves. We consider this a most excellent imple- 
ment for farmers use. 

We shall continue to manufacture and sell only 
such goods’as we have confidence in ourselves. We 
are resolved not to sell any fancy article in our 
line of doubtful utity. All of the above we offer 
at Wholesale or Retail. We have recently con- 
nected the Seed Department with our old business, 
and are prepared to supply all orders for Field and 
Garden Seed, warranted fresh and genuine. 

COTTINGHAM & JOHNSON, 
No. 150 Pratt street Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


SUPERIOR DEVON CATTLE. 


‘wt subscriber can supply Devon Cat- 
tle of the best blood, and of all ages. 
His stock has been obtained from the most 


reliable sources, and bred with the greatest 
care. 

a may be made to JNO. G. TURPIN, Esq., 
of Cloverdale, Chesterfield Co. Va., or to the subseriber at 
Rockville, Montgomery ba Md. 

THOS. W. STO 


feb l-ly NESTREET. 





Salt and Guano. 
ROUND ALUM, St, UBES or CAPE DE VERDE 
SALT, at 25 cts. per bushel, or intwo bushel bags, 
at 60cts. per bag. Also Peruvianand Mezican Guano at the 
current market prices. . E. BERRY, 
nov 1-6t No. 8 Bowly’s Wharf. 





JOSEPH E. WILSON, 
Paper Hanger & Blind Manufacturer, 


No. 65 N. Howard street, Baltimore. 

Would respectfully inform Farmers and Country peo- 
ple, that he is ready to doall kinds of Paper Hanging in 
the Country, by careful workmen in the best manner—VE- 
NITIAN BLINDS, PLAIN, BUFF AND WHITE LINEN 
WINDOW SHADES, made to order in the neatest manner. 

jel 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 
Corner of North and Monument Sts. Balto., Md. ; 


HE undersigned are prepared to furnish Marble Man- 
tels, onwaneata’ Tombs, Grave Stones, Table Tops, Tile 

for floors, Garden Statuary, Vases, &c., on reasonable terms, 
and at short notice; and would respectfully invite purcha- 
sersto calland examine their large and extensive stock 
now on hand. The trade furnished with Slabs—Blocks cut 


i " nable terms. 
“Se omen SISSON & BAIRD. 





SHORT HORN DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE. 


SADE— White and red, 26 months old, in calf to Osceola, 

Dam Sweetheart, by Col. Capron’s Valentine, $175. 
ANA—18 months old, red and whi:.—Dam Virginia, 
by Marlborough, $150 

CINDERELLA—Red, 8 months old—-Dam Cinderella by 
Marlborough. 

KATE—5 months old, red and white—Dam Kate, by 
Marlborough. These two calves at $100 each. These are 
all premium animals of this season. The records of our 
Society will show that they are descended from premium 
animals, on both sides from the first establishment of the 
Society. They are all from milking families. I will wat- 
rantthem pure Durhams, of the most fashionable imported 
strains. 

I have alsoa ane Stallion, three years 
® Oldin August last, by Felton’s Black Hawk, 
Ticonderoga. The express image of his 
sire, outof a thorough bred mare. He is 
* fifteen hands and a half in height, perfectly 

Nate ey kee kind, thoroughly broken and warranted to 
show three and one halftime. He is in perfect condition, 
and would make a fancy Town horse at once—price $500. 

{iG- The above stock will be delivered in Baltimore, at 
the above prices. Orders received for the same by S. Sands 
& Worthington, publishers of the American Farmer, or 
Clement Hill, Washington city, D. C, dec 1-1t 











NALYSIS OF SOILS, MARLS, MANURES, MINE- 

RAL>, &c.—Farmersand others requiring an Analy- 

sis of then soils can have it attended to b r. Davip 

Stewanr, Professor of Chemistry in St. John’s College, 

Annapolis, and Chemist of the Maryland State Agricul- 

tural Society, on leaving their samples at the office of the 
American Farmer. oct 1-tf 


PIANOS! PIANOS!! 


WAREROOMS, 181 BALTIMORE STREET, AND 84 
-.WEST FAYETTE STREET, 
Immediately in the rear of the splendid Dry Goods establish- 
ment of Messrs. McEldowney, on the corner of Charles and 
Fayette streets. 


FANHE attention of those desiring 
avery superior PIANO, is 

called to the celebrated Pianos of 
NUNNS & CLARK, 


AND 

4 CHICKERING & SONS. 

They contain all the improvements of any real value, 
and their instruments have been eer gr d tested for the 
past 35 years, and are unquestionably the best Pianos 
made. They possess remarkable sweetness of tone, action 
ae even, and light of touch, rapidly responsive, 
and capable of immense power. 

Also, a complete assortment of Rosenkranz’s Pianos, 
with all the late improvements, at very low prices. Address 
oct 1 F. D. BENTEEN, Baltimore. 











SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


BY DR. JAMES HIGGINS. 


State Agricultural Chemist of Maryland, 
Expressly for B. M. RHODES, 
141 WV. Pratt street, Balivmore. 
se Put up in bags, 150 lbs. each, $42,50 per ton. «£3 
“ly 





A VALUABLE MILL. 


HE attention of Farmers is called toa new Flour, 

Corn and Cob or Spice Mili—a new invention, 
which is the most simple and perfect Grist Mill ever 
offered to the public, occupying only three feet square, 
weighing only 250 pounds, and is capable of making super- 
fine flour, and grinding corn at the rate of ten bushels per 
hour, for months, without being any the worse for use. 
Price for Corn and Cob Mill, $50, for the Flour Mill, $70. 

Manufactured and for sale by 

ROGERS & BOYER, 


novl-tf 29 Market st., Phila. 


S. SANDS MILLS, 
STEAM BOOK & JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 
OFFICE OF THE “AMERICAN FARMER. 








AMERICAN FARMER—ADVERTISER. 


‘TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS! 
MAPES NITROGENIZED 


Mapes’ Improved Super Phosphate of Lime: 


For Sale in Bags of 160 Ibs. each. 


The subscribers having been appointed sole Agents in Baltimore for the sale of the above celebrated 


fertilizers, have constantly on hand a full supply at 


MAPES’ NITROGENIZED SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, at 


‘© IMPROVED 6 
Being the Manufacturers’ prices in New York. 


the following prices:— 
23 cents per Ib. 
91, «6 «6 66 


‘“e “é ‘ 


The Improved Super-Phosphate is composed of Bone 
dust, Sulphuric Acid, Peruvian Guano and Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The Nitrogenized has the same in- 


gredients with an equal weight of dried blood Both manures compounded by Professor Mapes himself. 
For poor soils or soils deficient in Nitrogenous substances the Nitrogenized will be found of greater 
value than any manure known. To those desirous of testing the effect of these fertilizers samples will 


be furnished on application to us. 


We have also circulars containing acknowledgements of their merits from many well known Agricul 
turists, and giving full instructions as to their application. 


ALso0 
IMAPES’ No. 1. SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


For sale in bags of 160 lbs. each, 214 cents per lb. 


This artiele is inferior only to the Nitrozenized 


and Improved. It is particularly recommended for 


Fall and Spring top-dressing of grass and grain crops, and for putting down land to these crops. 
Orders by mail from strangers should be accompanied with the money or proper references. 


RICHARDSON & HOFFMAN, Agents, 


june I-tf 


A SPLENDID RESIDENCE AND GOOD ESTATE 
FOR SALE. 


WISI to sell my present residence, **TUDOR HALL,” 


neur the Village of Leonardtown, St. SMary’s county, Md,, 


and will give posscssioa as >00n as nay be required, 80 far as 
preparation for, and seeding fall crops may be necessary, and | 


tuli possession as soon as Lean, in all tie present year. 
The estate contains from twelve to thirteen hundred acres, 


six hundred or more under good fencing of post and railing. | 
and ina good state of cultivation, in orchard, upand low laud | 
meadows, well enclosed lots of trom ten to twenty five aeres, | 
and five fields for regular rotation of crops; with good barns, | 
cow und horse stables, Grist Mill, Crasher, fodder ox hay, | 


Root Cutter and Vhrasher, driven by Drury’s Horse-Power. 
Overseer’s house, and ample quarters for servants ; the bal- 
ance in some salt marsh, and abundance of timber for fencing 
and building. 


The dwelling is good and spacious fora lorge family, with | 


vood kitchen, laundry, ice house, stables, earrrage houses, &c. 
‘The location is healthy, and scenery very superior; is eur- 
rounded by good socicty ; is eonvenient to public worship in 
the Protestant Episcopal, the Roman Catholic and Methedist 
Churches ; deep navigation, and almost daily means by sieam- 
bouts trom the village Whart, and other landings, for shipment 
of produce, or visiting the distant country or cities. ‘The 
estate includes some of the village houses, shops, &e., and 
most of the unimproved lots. 1 willsell the whole a great 
bargain, and On easy terme, for satisficfory security; say, 
tor @35,000, for the half of which, the improvements eoutd 
scarcely be made. Hl. G. 8. KEY, 

jyl Leonardtown, June 28th, 1&4. 


AGENCY 
For the Purchase of and Sale of 


IVE STOCK. CATTLE, SHEEP AND 
L SWINE, ofi mproved breeds, will be bought and 
sold on commission, and shipped as ordered, by 


AARON CLEMENT, Agent, 


184 South 9th street. 


sept I-ft 
F PuHILADELPUIA, Pa, 


No. 95 Smiths’ Wharf, Baltimore. 


‘A POSITIVE CURE FOR CANCER, 


| WITHOUT THE USE OF CAUSTIC OR THE KNIFE. 
Reliable and uniform in its effects in all cases, and has 
| been demonstrated beyond the possibility of doubt. 

This remedy is guaranteed to cure all cases of external 
cancer where vita! organs are not atiected. 


TERMS—NO CURE NO PAY! 


&J-Pamphlets giving full description of cures and man- 
| ner of treatment, with other information, to persons afflict- 
; ed with Cancer, sent free of expense to any person sending 
| their address to the subscriber. 

All communications must be addressed ta 
JOHN CATHERS 


mayl-ly 102 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Ma. 


{ 
oe ; . . Mearns Wenn a ae 
j OSAGE ORANGE HEDGING. 
eure, LANTS will be delivered at the Railroad 

Batts RA Station here, at $4 to $4 50 per 1,000, when 
50,000 are ordered ; 4 50 to $5, when 5,000 are 
ordered, and $5 to $6 when less than 5,000. 
SEED, fresh and of best quality, at market 
. prices. I willfurnish Plants, Plant and Trim 
at $1 to $1 25 per rod, on terms more particularly stated in 
; American Farmer, for March, 1856. 
| A. HARSHBARGER, 
1 mayl-ly M’Veytown, Mifflin County, Pa. 
| %G~ Orders received by the editors American Farmer. 
' 
| 










GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO FORTES. 


| RREXEY HARTGE & CO.. maxv- 
ly 
| 






FACTURERS oF GRAND & SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, No. 121 Franklin street, 


near Eutaw, where may be found Pianos 
| which for elegance of finish, and sweetness of tone, and a- 
| greable touch are second to none n the country. 


jyl-ly 
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AMERICAN FARMER — ADVERTISER. 


“YOUNG AMERICA” 


CORN AND COB MILL, 


nf! 
yi 
4.77 














' = SASS peat : 
j / IWANUFACTURED BY 


EE. WEITTMAAN c& CoO. 


SALTIMORE, MD. 

THOME mes OF 185S56GC. 
The Young America Corn and Cob Mill, which so far surpassed all others last Season, 
has been improved and made stronene TitAN evER, and is now in the Field, carrying every 
thing before it. We annex a list of the Premiums it has received this Season, over the 
Double Cylinder Little Giant, Magie Mill, Star Mill, Maynard’s Mil), and all others that 
have come into Competition with it this season. 

FIRST PREMIUM AT THE NEW YORK STATE TPATR. 
FIRST PREMIUM AT THE O10 STATE FAIR. 
FIRST PREMIUM AT THE MICHIGAN STATE FATR. 
FIRST PREMIUM AT THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR. 
FIRST PREMIUM AT THE NASHVILLE, TENN. FATR. 
FIRST PREMIUM AT TEN COUTNY FAIRS IN INDIANA. 

FIRST PREMIUM AT TEN COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO. 
A great trial for a Service of Plate, valued at $500, came off at Indianapolis, a few days 
ago, between the Young America, Little Giant, and other Corn and Cob Mills. Young 
America again carried off the prize. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE YOUNG AMERTC.4 OR EXCELSIOR MILL OVER 
ALL OTHERS :—Ist. Great Strength an Durability. 2d. Simplicity—having only one 
Set Screw to Graduate the Quality of Grinding, which renders it so simple that it may be 
managed by any ordinary farm hand. 2d. It will grind more Corn, or Corn and Cob, in the 
same time, and of same quality, than any otlicr Mill in use of the same size. 4th. Econemy 
—that part of the Mill which is mcst liable to wear, being separate from the main body of 
the Machine, can be renewed when worn out, at the small cost of $3. Thus, in the Young 
America or Excelsior Mill, we vresent the Lest, cheapest, and most durable Mill ever offered 
lo the Farmer. This Mill is of larger size and greater capacity than any other Mill ever 
wld at the same price. Price, including Extra Plates, $50. 











Will make a Season for the benefit of persons desirous of rearing MORGAN 
Stock, at the County seat of Batrrvore County, TOWSONTOWN, and at 
the SMEDLY HOTEL STABLES, commencing on the Isr or APRIL AND 
ENDING ON THE Ist oF Juty. He will be permanently located 
at that place. 

TERMS—$25, the Season—$5 deducted if paid within the Season. 

IIe is a deep mahogany bay, 16 hands high, and weighs 1200 Ibs., with large and firm 
bone, and great muscular development, possessing a bold, nervous, spirited style of action ; 
has shown 2.58 time to harness, and racked in 3 minutes. 

Smrep by GREEN MOUNTAIN MORGAN, (a cut of whom appeared in the January 
No. of the “ American Farmer,”) owned by Silas Hale, Esq , South Royalston, Mass., g. 
sire Gifford, g. g. sire Woodberry, g. g. g. sire the original Morgan Horse, raised by Jus- 
tin Morgan, West Springfield, Massachusetts, who was sired by the True Britton or beauti- 
ful Bay, raised by General Delancey, Long Island, N. Y., sired by his imported English 
horse Traveller, known as Morton’s Traveller. who traces directly back to the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

Dax, sired by Gifford, ¢. dam Messenger, and Hamiltonian descent. 

PREMIUMS.—A Premium was awarded him at the New York State Cattle Show, in 
1852, for Quick Draught. The Maryland State Cattle Show of 1856, awarded him the 
FIRST PREMIUM of $30, for Saddle. Also a Premium of $10, for Speed—placing him 
on an equality, if not superior, considering his stock, size, style and action, to any stock 
Horse, for all purposes of life, in the Middle States. 

A# Suitable accommodation provided for Mares sent from a distance. 


febl-1t* v. T. NELSON, Proprietor. 
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3 to 20 Stalks in a hill, all from 
one grain! 
120 to 150 Bushels of Corn to the Acre! 
YANDOT CORN, the greatest agricultural wonder 
of the age. Experiments the past season fully sus- 
tained its reputation, and astonished thousands. 


The undersigned has been appointed sole ‘agent for the 
— in the State of Maryland, and ail orders must be soad- 


The seed will be selected with great care, warranted 
genuine, and put up in parcels suflicient to plant an acre 
or a fraction of an acre, with instructions for cultivating. 

Paice or Szrp.—For a sufficiency to plant an acre de- 
livered in Baltimore city, $2.00. To those whoorder it to 
be sent by mail, it will be supplied at the following rates, 
POSTAGE PalIp; for the planting of an acre, $4; halfan acre 
$2; quarter of an acre, $1. Money or postage stamps must 
aecompany the order, with proper directions for et 

Circulars descriptive of peculiarities of the corn will be 
sent to all that request it. 

Specimens of the corn can be seen at the office of the 
American Farmer, and at the Agricultural Warehouse of 
E. Whitman & Co., Exchange Place, Balto., where also 
persons interested can be supplied with pure seed at the 
above rates. 


Orders to be mailed or delivered in the city must be ad- 
dressed, GEORGE S. BANDEL 
Baltimore, Md. 
jan 1-3t 


COLEMAN'S AMERICA FARM MILL. | 


‘<4 






HE SUBSCRIBERS offer to the farming communit 
the most simple, efficient and durable FARM MIL 


now in use, and it precisely meets the wants of every far- | 


mer, as it is net only adapted to Low yd Corn in the ear 
but will grind with rapidity shelled Corn, Rye, Oats or 
Wheat, into fine or coarse Meal, as desired. It is ready to 
attach to horse or any other power, and will grind from 5 
to 15 Bushels per hour, aecording to power and speed. 


Price $50. 
ROGERS & BOYERS, 
Manufacturers of Woodbury Horse Power, Thresher and 


Cleaner, Self Sharpening Plows, Mowing and Reaping Ma- | 
, chines, Hand and Hi : ‘ : i ’ 


orse Power Corn Shellers, ani 
most — Agricultural Implements: also dealers in 


pea uper-Phosphate of Lime and Field and Carden 
8. 
janl-3t No. 29 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE, 


and now in calf by ashort horn bull. She is 
a very fine animal, and will be sold a bargain. 


A DURHAM HEIFER, 2% years old, from 
- the celebrated Magnum Bonum stock, , 


Also some 
Ayrshire and Dur 


stock than he wishes to winter. Apply at this office. 
jan 1-lt 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


* jani it 


— 15 to 18 months old, a cross of | 
am on common stalk—very handsome | 
animals—for sale at a low figure, the owner having more | 





DOT CORN. DIOSCOREA BATATAS: 


New Chinese Potatoe or Yam. 


4 be experience of another seasor in the 
cultivation of this new esculent, warrants 
us in confirming all we said in relation to it 
last Fey Wherever it has fallen into the 
hands of judicious cultivators, and received 
the care necessary to its full developement, the result 
has been entirely satisfactory in all res; ; andit may con- 
fidently be reaffirmed, that, ‘‘of all the esculents proposed 
as substitutes for the diseased potato, the Dioscorea Batatas 
is certainly the only important one.” We camnow supply 
small roots from 4 to 9 inches long, carefully packed for 
transport at $3 per dozen; and small seed tubers, (such as 
we sold last season) at $l per dozen, $7 per hundred, 


these latter can be sent by mail. and direc- 
package. Where 








tions for culture furnished with each 
practicable, parties are invited to examine the roots before 
purchasing, as we have them constantly on view. 

New Cuinese Sucar Cane.—Seed of this celebrated 
and invaluable plant, in packets at 12}¢ cts. each, (prepaid 
by mail, 25 cts.) or 75 cts. per lb. 

Cuuras or Eartu ALMONDS.—§l per 100. Jaran Peas 
50 cts. a quart. New Orance Water ME Lon, (true.) 
CuaistraNa Musk Metox—Kine Puizvir Corn--SwEet 

‘German Turnip, etc, etc.. with the largestand most com- 
eran og “8 assortment of VeceTaBL_E FLowers and Firitp 

EEDs to be found inthe United States. Catalogues on ap- 
plication. 

JAS. M. THORBURN & Co. 
Seedsmen, 
15 John Street, New York. 


SNOW WHITE MINERAL PAINT, 


MANUFACTURED IN BALTIMORE, MD. 


Which received a Dirtoma at each of the late Maryland 
{ tate Fairs. 

The Manufacturers, one of whom is a Practical Painter 
of considerable experience, would call the attention of 
PAINTERS, BUILDERS, DEALERS and CONSUMERS 
generally to the above article, as being a cheaper com- 
modity than either White Lead or Zinc, whilst it is equal- 
ly durable and presents as fine an appearance, being of per- 
fect whiteness. It costs less than Zinc, while it hasa bet- 
ter body and spreads further. It is 373g to 50 per cent. 
cheaper than White Lead, and spreads further pound for 

und, ana being a pure White is pronounced superior to 
itfer making colors, whilst it does not produce that dread- 
ful disease, the Painter’s cholic. 

Extract from the report of Judges on articles exhibited ar 
| THE LATE FAIR-OF THE MaRryLaNnD InstituTE, No. 16, 
' Class 50. 

‘We have had an yrange J of witnessing the practi- 
cal application of this paint, and can report it as 4 
great whiteness conjoined with considerable body, and we 

oubt not that it will commend itself wherever these two 
qualities are required. The low price at which it is offer- 
ed by the manufacturers will ensure an extensive use.” 

It may be purchased of Wholesale Druggists and Paint 
Dealers generally in Baltimore, and from the undersigned, 

| Agent for the Manufacturers. All that is asked for it is 
to give it a trial. 


(F-Orders from the country are res: solicited. 
: ve FP STICKNEY, 


27 
OG-N. B. Inquire for “the Baltimore Com ‘3 Snow 
White Mineral Paint.” =~ 1-2 


~, EVERGREENS 


the. 


AND 
OTHER TR s. 
FOR 
PARKS 
AWNS 
CEMETERIES, 
AVENUES, 
DOOR YARDS 
ORCHARDS 
GARDENS, &e. 


Delivered in Battimone, New York and PHILADELPHT4, 
at the lowest cash rates, from 
Evergreen Nursery, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


| janl-3t DAVID J. GRISCOM, Prorrirrop. 
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Warranted to contain 8 per cent: Ammonia and 45 to 50 per cent. Phosphate of 
Lime, as they exist in Peruvian and Phosphatic Guanos. 


oe | ers 


The unprecedented success which has attended the in- | mate mixture, and if they could, a uniform combination 
troduction of the above guano, ‘is conclusive. proof of the | and distribution cannot be had by any ordinary means, 
public appreciation, and approval of the gro upon | One of the most important results of the Ma lation of 
which it is recommended, and the freedom fromalisguise this Guano is its pulverized condition; this is apparent 
with which it has been submitted. What the Farmer | when it is remembered that the best part of Peruvian Gu- 
wants is a conceftrated fertilizer, at x reasonable cost, that | ano are the lumps, and that it is impossible to sufficiently 
may be relied upon for uniformity of quality, that will | reduce them by means pl pees J and seiving, as is usu- 
produce an effect on the first crop equal to Peruvian Guano, j ally done. Every lump of Guano applied as large as a pea, 
and at the same time not only prevent a depreciationofthe is a comparative loss, and we believe that & per cent. as 
soil, but increase its permanent fertility. That Peruvian | finely pulverized in this article, is equal to 12 per cent. or 
Guano does not accomplish this desirable end, however | more, as it is usually o—. ’ 
exceliert otherwise, is demonstrated by the whole history . No comparison can made between the value of this, 
of its use. and any manufactured Phosphate or Super-Phosphate, be- 
An examination of the relative proportion in which Am- cause it is not only the natural Guano, but contains more of 
monia and Phosphate of Lime exist in Peruvian Guano, _ the elements than any of which we have had the fortune’ 
with reference to the quantity of Phosphates ired for | to see a reliable analysis. 
the development of crops, will satisfy any enquirer, that! We do not ask the b pees to take our assertion for this, 
the reason of its tendency to depreciate the soil, and its | but submit figures and invite the most rigid scrutiny, ex- 
want of prrmaenency, is occasioned by its deficiency in | amination and analysis, to prove the contrary of what we 
te of Lim: 


femme re <t ee, eer 


Phi lb rrepresent. 
In nds of Peruvian Guano there are atmost but, The production of this article is not intrusted to employ- 
60 of Phosphate of Lime. _ 1 ees, but is pomesiiy controlled and superintended}by the 
ow upon the authority of the best Chemists of this undersigned. 


country and Europe, this quantity is inadequate tosupply | We put this Guano at a price that will justify its pro- 
the required product of an acre of Wheat, while the quan- duction, and as we intend, under no circumstances what- 
tity of Ammonia in two hundred pounds-is abundantly , ever, to allow it to cepreciate from the present b= >] 
proved to be double as much as needed. Theartjele here we cannot be expe to make competition ia — 
offered ‘contains one half the quantity of Ammonia and } any article that may be offered under this, or other name. 
double the quantity of Phosphate of Lime that isin Peru-| Competition is said to be the life of trade, but in this par 
vian Guano—hence by the a — of 200 Ibs. tothe ticular line, it might be the reverse to the manifest detri- 
acre, 100 lbs. of Phosphate of Lime is supplied, instead ef | ment of the consumer. 
50 to 60 as would be the case if Peruvian were . | The Guano is put up in strong bags of convenient size, 
This quantity is considerably more than cambe appro- cach bearing the brand of John 8. Reese & Co., with the 
priated by any crop, hence that which remains isso much name of the article, which must be the g ntee of its gen- 
contributed to the improvement of the soil. 'nineness. Although this article is not liable to ns 
An annual application of 200 Ibs. of this Guano per acre | in quality from accident, it is susceptible of depreciation 
for five years, would, if a crop of Wheat weré taken off ' from less excusable causes ; therefore, the only guarantee 


every year, su poole it to eas ineach | for the consumer, is the iategrity of the producer. Hh 
a re soit 200! bs. of Phosp ate of Lime, w must: As this guano has been found peculiarly adapted for. 
admit = greatly add to its fertility. T 





me appli- | ‘Tobacco, in it obviates the defect in that plant 
of Peruvian Guano would leave the no more | ced by Peru Guano, it will doubtless prove of great val-_ 
hate than at the beginning, hence it cold not be | ue to the growers of that crop. pias 
benefitted. i ; It has been to afford the public in this arti- _ 
~ Numerous efforts haye been made to manufa a ferti- | cle a fertilizer that may be at all times relied upon, and to 
lizer, to accomplish this end, and at same time Field a re- | this end we have avoided all secrecy and dis in its 
turn from the cm § equal to Peruvian G ‘but they | production, that it may be placed above the character of a 
haye uniformly failed, for two obvious reasons, first, be- | nostrum, and the public approval of this course is manifest 
cause it is impossible to produce an artificial fertilizer con- | in their appreciation of the article. 
taining Ammonia, in the same variety of forms,80 Se The theory upon which it is offered will-not be gainsaid, 
L to its use, as found in Peruvian Guano. Nature | and the experience of our best farmers has proved it in all 
be successfully imitated! epee because man. | cases known to the undersigned, fully equal to Peruvian 
‘or ua 
: 








fertilizers cannot be relied upon n ity of | Guano, in testimony of which, we are prepared to exhibit 
they are always liable to the variations incident to | at our counting room, manuscript letters from some of the 
all manufacturing processes, and thus ariges the just | best farmers in this and adjoining States—the quantity ap- 
prejudice existing among consumers of Guano, against all | plied per acre being same as Peruvian. 
manufactured fertilizers. ; | The Guano is sol Setecively by the ton ote eee nds, 
This article is not manufactured, the Ammonia and Phos- | and may be had in Richmond, Petersburg, Ik and 
phate of Lime it contains are just as they exist. in Peruvian | Alexandria, from authorized agents. Agencies will be es- 
and Phosphatic Guano.” | tablished at other distant points for the public convenience. 
We say it contains 8 ows cent. of Ammonia, and from 45; Tras Cash, or approved city acceptances. Orders and 
to 50 per cent. of Ph ate of Lime, which is the product | letters of enquiry addressed the undersigned, will meet 
ofa combination of the best Peruvian, (a da article | with prompt attention. ; 
can not be used) and the best Phosphatic Guano (@ eaing | 
in no case less than from 60 to 70 per cent. of hate of | tages for the business, the undersi e strict at- 
Lime) in the proportion of half and half, which cannot fail | tention to the purchase and sale of Peruvian and other Gu- 
to yield in the aggregate the above rtions. | anos—assuring their agricultural friends and the public, 
his combination is effected by the aid of machinery | that the utmost reliance may be placed in their fidelity in 


pomnedy adapted to the purpose, after the teachings of la- j furnishing pure articles, and on terms equally favorable fo 


experience, _ | with any house engaged in the trade. 
By this machinery the two Guanos are reduced to a uni- | 


formly fine powder, and minutely and intimately integra- JOHN S. REESE & CO., —| 


ted, so that when applied to the soil, the ammonia of the | - ogy i 
Peruvian materially aids the solution of the Phosphates, , No. 10 Exchan ge Buildi ng, Baltimore. 
and is itself rendered more permanent. This Chemical , 

action cannot be effected, as is known to every one acquain-, “We have recently issued a Pamphlet, giving a full ac- 
ted with the laws of Chemistry, without the actual contact | count of the production of this article, with a clear exhibi- 
f minute particles, hence, the imperfect mixtures some- | tion of the principles upon which it is recommended ; a 


s cannot be sufficiently reduced to admit ofan inti- | be mailed to any address, sent to the above. feb ae 
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In connection with the above sessing superior advan- | 
i ed will ar a 


s adopted, fail to answer the purpose—moreover, the | containing some letters in reference to its use, which 5 











































